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For the Companion. 
SOLOMON GIRDER’S CUSTOMERS. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


It was a hatcful night. London in November 
is apt to be hateful, and on this especial night it 
was at its dreariest. 

There was a yellow fog through which the gas- 
lights gleamed like the ghosts of lamps that had 
lighted by-gone centuries, The air was so. thick 
that it seemed as if you could cut it with a knife, 
and so damp that your face was almost as wet 
with it as if it had rained. 

It was the kind of night that always made Solo- 
mon Girder cross,—he was not a particularly good- 
tempered man at his best,—and led -him to say 
over to himself, ‘Mostly fools! mostly fools!” 
quoting Carlyle’s grim characterization of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain. 

Solomon Girder was a character in his own 
way. He was the proprietor of one of the larg- 
est secondhand book-shops in London—a. shop 
on Oxford Street, which, indeed, seemed a sort 
of den when you looked into it. 

Shelves running all round the place, from 
floor to ceiling, were crowded with books; but 
they comprised but a small part of the stock. 
Literally, thousands of volumes. lay in great 
heaps upon the floor’, without the slightest at- 
tempt at order or arrangement; yet old Solo- 
mon, striding among them like a familiar de- 
mon, could find anything you wanted at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Everybody called him “Old Solomon,” though 
he was really not quite fifty years of age; but 
his countenance was so seamed and lined with 
queer little scowls and wrinkles that he might 
have passed for the Wandering Jew, with ‘the 
experience of all the centuries written in the 
lines of his face. > 

Tlis shop was a great place of resort for lit- 
crary men. Poets in particular were wont to 
haunt it—not great poets, but those flights of 
lesser singers who spread their wings gayly to 
the summer, are mentioned in the reviews, and 
then flutter helplessly to the ground, like rain- 
drenched butterflies, and are heard of no more. 

These poor, disappointed fellows used to 
come to Old Solomon’s, and buy themselves up 
for sixpence, and sigh long sighs that seemed 
to say, “Such is Fame!” It was one of Old 
Solomon’s great pleasures to deal with them. 
From a poet had come, long ago, the one crush- 
ing blow of his life, and he had a sort of evil 
delight in witnessing a poet’s humiliation. 

“Published at seven atid sixpence, I be- 
lieve,” he used to. say, as he would disinter 
the volume inquired for from the rubbish 
heaps on the floor; “and here it is for six- 
pence. Cheap enough—dirt cheap!” 

And when the poor poet paid his sixpence,’ 
with a sigh and an air of melancholy resig- 
nation, Old Solomon looked as happy as he 

Was ever known to look. 

It was.an evil night with him, this November 
night of damp fog of which I began to speak. 

ong, rough counter under the awning out- 
*% was heaped with books, each one 
 tiely vith its price, but no one stopped to 

‘buy. night was too uncomfortable for even 
& poet to linger at a book-stall. 

But whether customers came or not, Old Solo- 
mon never deserted his post. _There he was, and 
there he would be, until midnight. It was Satar- 









day night—the night on which out-of-doors traffic |: 


is usually the most brisk in London, but for two 
hours not a single soul had stopped to parley with 
Solomon. 

At length a neighboring clock struck eleven, and 
in a moment he heard a young fresh voice say,— 

“Please stop, Tom. I must have one for Sun- 
day, and you know we have done very well this 
week.” é ; 

Old Solomon peered through the fog, and saw a 
young girl standing beneath a .gas-light whose 


her, much as if he had seen a ghost. — 
She seemed to him like a memory of the past 
which had taken visible shape before him. Even 


pearance—as fair as she was dark. He had hon- 
est, kindly blue eyes, and light hair—he was a 
thorough-going young Saxon. 

Old Solomon looked at them, and any one who 
had been watching the meaning of his face might 
have read in it hate and rage, changing gradually 
into a kind of reluctant tenderness. It was a -cu- 
rious effect to be produced on an old book-shop 
man by two chance 
customers. It, passed 
away in a moment, 





and Solomon Girder was ‘himself again. “What 
are you looking for ?” he asked, in his usual gruff 
tone. 

“A book, please,” the’ girl answered; “‘some- 
PMbramdmmetiiss 
“Verses, eh? Poets are cheap. Here they are, 
for sixpendce, heaps of them. Here’s Brown, and 
Howard, and Grimson, and half-a-dozen more.” 

The girl, meantime, was holding up one book 
after another, to read its title by the struggling 

“I¢ doesn’t matter what you take,” said: Old 
Solomon, elmost rudely. “Stuff!’stuff!.one as bad 
as another; sixpence'll buy. any of’em!" 







time.” 9 * : a SES oc oe OF ; # . 
“Oh, here is one!” she cried, excitedly,—* “The 


Tom?” om 


















But as he did not seem to address this remark 
to any one, no one answered him, and Tom took 
the book under his arm and walked away with 
the girl, through-the damp, yellow windless No- 
vember night. 

‘‘What sent that girl here ?” muttered Old Solo- 
mon, when they were gone quite out of sight. 
“The mould isn’t broken yet, it seems. They 
make them like that 
now, just as they used 
to—those same great 





black eyes, and that hair, and those lips that seem 
always saying, ‘Please love me,’—and fools do 
love them, as I did once.” 

Old Solomon’s story was no great mystery, and 
nothing ur when one came to know it. 
When he was past thirty she fell very much in love 
with a girl so beautiful .80 good and sweet 
that it was no wonder her, and so young 
and bright that, also, it was no wonder that she 
did not love the sober, grubbing, book-shop man, 
already old before his time, and did love a hand- 
some young poet, who, wrote sonnets to: her lips 
and her eyes, and whose chief capital was a mag- 
nificent stock of hope. © — 

She did Solomon Girder no wrong. She only 


the girl, gently ;' “but -you won't mind ‘this time, | told him very honestly that she could not love 


saw nor heard of her any more. ‘ 


poems by the man she had married.came in Gir- 















him, and she married her young poet, and went. 


Afterwards, however, one or two volumes: of 


der’s way. He took a sort of savage delight in | appeared. 


closely 





first emotion would have been one of unmixed 
satisfaction, though he might have gone to her the 
next half-hour with beef-tea. 

But London is a famous place in which to lose 
oneself, and after Olivette’s marriage the places 
which had known her before knew her no more; 
and Solomon Girder had never seen her face again 
in all the years. What did it mean that now this 
other face, so strangely, so singularly like hers, 
had dawned on him through the yellow fog of the 
November night ? 

“Poems of Love and Sorrow ?” he muttered to 
himself, as he went to bed an hour later; “and 
dear at sixpence! Love means Sorrow, and Sor- 
row means Love; and I hope I have seen the last 
of that girl with her black eyes.” 

But he had not seen the last of her. The next 
Saturday night, a clear, windy, crisp night, un- 
der the wavering gaslight stood the boy and 

irl 


“You here again ?” said Old Solomon, gruffly ; 
and then, smitten by a sense of his rudeness to 
a customer, he added,— 

“Did you like your book ?” 

“Oh, it was lovely, /ovely !” the girl said, with 
shining eyes, and a little gasp of pleasure. “TI 
shall read it till I know it by heart. And now 
we want ‘The Lion Killer’ for Tom.” 

“The Lion Killer” was a shilling. 

Tom protested a little against the extrava- 
gance of the purchase, but the girl insisted on 
it, and they took their book and went away. 

Old Solomon went to bed again grumbling. 
He regarded the girl as a sort of affront put 
upon him by fate. He thought he had done 
long ago with those eager, dark eyes, that black, 
tangled hair, those wistful lips; and here they 
~owere, fairly haunting bin, bringing the old pain 
back, like a wound whence a bullet has never 
been taken, and which aches again, years after 
it has seemed to heal. 

He wished she would never come any more. 
Blameless as she was for the sorrow of his past, 
he could not help associating her with it; and 
he thought that he hated her on account of it. 

Then that brother of hers! Old Solomon 
had never seen the poet for whose sake, as he 
thought, pretty Olivette had turned her back 
upon him. But he fancied that he might have 
looked like this boy —fair and lithe and hand- 
some. Surely he had very good reason to hate 
both of them. 

And yet they persisted in coming. Satur- 
day night afterSaturday night they appeared. 
It was seldom that a storm was. violent 
enough to deter them. Always about eleven 
o’clock there they were. The purchase was 
usually a poem ora story. They never spent 

more than a shilling, or less than sixpence. 

One night the boy, who was generally quiet 
and undemonstrative, uttered a glad cry. He 
had found a book on the violin; and he seized 
it as eagerly and reverently as a Romanist 
inight seize the life of his patron saint. 

“Oh, look!” he cried, showing the title-page 
to the girl. But the price marked on it was 
two shillings, and he laid it down reluctantly 
and sadly. 

“Oh, you must have it, Tom! you must.” 
“No, that is out of the question. We have not 
done so well as usual this week, and you are not 
going without your dinner to-morrow. Here, this 
is what we will have,” and he chose a. volume of 
poems, a well-worn, second-hand book, entitled 
“Love is Enough.” 

It was only the title which pleased them, and, 
as usual, they took their book and went away. 

Solomon Girder was in the habit of saying that 
he hated the sight of this boy and girl. He had 
even: questioned with himself whether he might 
not make some excuse for refusing to sell them 
anything, and so free himself from their visits. 

Oddly enough, however; he felt that he was 
sorry for the boy’s disappointment about the old 
book. He would haye liked to give"it to him; but 
somehow he felt that that would hardly answer. 
He contented himself with marking the book 
downto a shilling, and then hiding it away. The 
next Saturday night he put it out, in a conspicu- 
ous place;-and at eleven o’clock the boy and girl 
She was the-first to notice the book. 

“Q Tom!” she cried, “you can have it now. 
See, it is only a shilling.” 

* ‘Tom looked at it curiously. Unquestionably it 
was the same book he had longed for last week, 





in those, days | and at half the price. He looked inquiringly at 
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“Yes,” said Old Solomon, “it has gone down in 
tho markcet.”- 
That night, for the first time, the bookseller be- 
gan to realize that he should miss the weekly visit 
of his odd little customers if they should fail to 
come. Somchow, the bitterness of memory had 
gone out of his heart, or it had changed to tender- 
* ness; and he began to think he could even like 
the dark eyes and the red, wistful lips, for the 
sake of those other cyes and lips whose loss had 
left him a lonesome, solitary man, so.old while 
yet so young. 
The weeks, the cheerless winter weeks, went on; 
and almost every Saturday night came Old Solo- 
mon’s two little customers. Two or three times 
they failed to appear; and it was curious what a 
difference it mado to Old Solomon. 


He tried to think he felt their absence a relief; 
but it was of no use. He found himself wonder- 
whether they had 
failed to make money cnough to buy their accus- 
tomed book. He was really anxious about them ; 
and to be anxious about any human creature was 
a new and a wholesome thing to the arid heart of 


ing whether they were ill; 


Solomon Girder. 


The first two weeks of February he saw noth- 
ing of them. The 14th came on a Saturday; and 
the book-shop man was not the only one in Lon- 
don who was congratulating himself. that the last 
evil month of the comfortless winter was half 


over. 
Night fell early. 


selves wore a look of stolid misery. 


As itdrew on toward cleven o’clock, Old Solo- 
mon found himself thinking anxiously of his cus- 
He looked over his books, wondering 


tomers. 
what they would like. 


He found a copy of “The Golden Treasury.” It 
was marked two shillings. He took that paper 
away and substituted one marked sixpence. It 
was just the book, he thought, for that verse-lov- 


ing girl. 

At last the clock struck eleven. Were they not 
coming, then? Yes, here they were at last. He 
heard the girl's voice say, as they came near,— 

“No! you know we can’t afford anything to- 
night, Tom.” 

And the boy answered, resolutely,— 

“But it’s just the time we will afford it. 
need it now for a little comfort.” 

Old Solomon had noticed that the girl’s voice 
was very hoarse when she spoke; and now, as 
she stopped and began to look over the books, 
she was seized with a violent fit of coughing. He 
said, in a tone, which for him was strangely gen- 
tle,— 

“I’m afraid you are very ill.” 

“Oh no,” she answered. “It’s only an ugly 
cold.” And then she caught sight of “The Gold- 
en Treasury,” and cried,— 

“OQ Tom! ‘Tom! this has always been two shil- 
lings, and here it is for sixpence. We will have 
this, please ;” and then another spasm of coughing 
shook her. 

Old Solomon was moved with pity. 

“Wait 2 moment,” he cried, and dashed away 
to a night coffee-stand near by. Instantly he was 
back again with a steaming cup of coffee in each 
hand. 

“Drink that,” he said. “It will warm you. You 
are good customers; it is right I should stand 
treat.” 

And they drank, and set down their cups, and 
thanked him and went away, hand in hand, into 
the night. 

Old Solomon looked after. them anxiously. 
Somvhow, his little act of kindness to them 
seemed to have made him fond of them. That is 
one curious effect of kindness; we grow attached 

to the people we befriend. He was troubled at the 
girl's cough. He half wished he had asked them 
where they lived. 

That week he thought of them a great deal. A 
spell of mutinous weather set in; cold, dreary, 
melancholy, with spiteful little spurts of snow, or 
half-frozen rain. He wondered what the business 
was hy which those young things earned their 
bread; whether they were all alone in the world, 
or had some one to care for them. He wondered 
he had never asked—next Saturday night he 
would ask. 

But Saturday night came; and the lamps flared 
in the cold wind; and the busy tide of life flowed 
through the crowded streets; and all the clocks 
struck eleven; but no familiar young faces stopped 
in front of Solomon Girder’s books. 

Customers he had in plenty—novelists who had 
been published for thirty shillings, and came and 
bought themselves, shamefacedly, for two and six- 


You 


pence; and poets, who sighed as of old when they | ter, 


saw themselves valued only at sixpence. 

Somehow the sight of their discomfiture was no 
longer pleasdnt to Solomon Girder. He even 
caught himself sighing in sympathy, and saying 
to himself,— 

“Poor fellows! It is hard, when they thought 
their poor lit'le books meant fame and fortune!” 

But whatever customers came and went, there 
were no.signs of the two faces for which the book- 
seller waited. 

And week after week went on. March came in 
like a lion, and shook with its storms the cold, 
tired-out world. 

And truly Solomon Girder’s heart grew heavy, 
and he became aware that a human interest had 


The cold, moist, unfriendly 
air struck a chill to one’s heart. The very gas- 
lights seemed to shiver in it, and the houses them- 





he could have made them! | 


himself to care for out of it—only himself. 


had let that poor girl go coughing away from him, 
had where to lay her head. 


Sometimes he left his shop in the charge of his 
assistant—a thing he had never been known to do 
before—and wandered in the street for hours, 
seeking for the faces which he never found. 

The very last day of March, in an upper room 
in a cheap lodging-house near the strand, the two 
whom Solomon Girder had sought so vainly were 
alone together. 

The girl was strangely changed. Her face was 
white as the face of death, and so thin it was al- 
most transparent. Her eyes seemed larger and 
darker than ever, and her lips glowed like a scar- 
let flower. Her brother had evidently just come 
in. She looked at him inquiringly. 

“No, I have nothing. I can carn no money 
now the violin is gone. It was not much better 
when I had it, for the matter of that, after you got 
so you couldn't sing with me. Everything is sold. 
It makes me hate the world, almost, when I think 
of all the riches in this great city, and see you lic 
there dying of cold and hunger.” 

“Oh, bush, Tom, hush,” she gasped. ‘You will 
break my heart if you talk like that. No harm 
has come tome. I am only going home to father 
and mother.” 

“Only going to leave me all alone in the world,” 
he cried bitterly, and threw himself down on his 
knees beside the straw bed where she was lying. 
She put out her hand, her little snowflake of a 
wasted hand, and touched his hair. 

“Don't, Tom, don’t,” she sobbed, and the cruel 
cough half choked her words. 

‘Listen, there is somethingI want. Ihave been 
thinking of it all the time you were out. I want 
to see the book-shop man. Willyou goand fetch 
him to me, darling, and make haste, for there is 
no time to lose.” 

“That glum old fellow ?”’ Tom cried in wonder. 
“Yes, but he used not to be glum, after the first: 
I know he marked down that violin book on pur- 
pose so you could have it, and the ‘Golden Treas- 
ury’ for me. And you ney oe eae 
about the coffee. I wish T had him be- 
fore; but go now. Go at once, Tom, dear, and 
tell him that I have something to ask of him be- 
fore I die.” 

Fifteen minutes later, and Tom, breathless with 
haste, was standing before Solomon Girder. 

“O sir,” he said, and the tears were in his cyes, 
“will you come with me to my sister, to Olivette ? 
She is dying, and she says she has something to 
ask of you before she dies.” 

Without a word Solomon Girder put on his 
overcoat, and took down his hat. It was only 
when they had walked a little way that he asked,— 
“So your sister’s name is Olivette ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And her last name is”——— 

“Bascom.” 

“Then your mother was Olivette Elder ?” 

“Yes, sir. Oh, did you know her—did you know 
mamma ?” 

“T have seen her, long ago”—and then Solomon 
Girder spoke no more, but hurried on, breathlessly. 
Soon they stood in the room where Olivette 
waited for them. 

“You are no worse ?” Tom cried eagerly. 

_ “No, no worse.” 

Solomon Girder took a blank card from his 
pocket, wrote a few words upon it, and gave it to 
Tom, with some money. 

“Go,” he said, “to that address, as fast as a cab 
can carry you, and bring the man back with you. 
Tell him it is a matter of life and death, and there 
is no time to be lost.” 

When Tom had gone, Girder turned to the girl 
lying there, gasping for breath, and looking so ter- 
ribly like death. He looked at her for a moment, 
and then he said abruptly ,— 

“You are starving to death ?” 

“T am hungry, yes.” 

Ont of the room and down the stairs, and back 
again, all ina moment, as it seemed. And then 
he held some bread soaked in port wince to the lips 
of the half-famished girl. She ate it cagerly. 
“Oh, Iam better,” she said; “truly I am bet- 


“Can you talk a little now ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Your mother was Olivette Elder ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And your father was William Bascom—a 
poet ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And they are dead ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell me, child, was your mother happy ?” 

He thought that he wanted to hear that the 
woman he loved once had been. miserable with the 
man she had chosen. But he did not quite know 
his own heart. A light came into Olivette’s eyes. 


again grown up in his soul, after so many deso- 
late years. What if these children had been his 
own? he thought, sometimes. How comfortable 


He was really almost a rich man. His business 
had been very profituble, and he had had only 


He hated himself when he remembered how he 
in the February night, never asking whether she 


He had never been at all a religious man, but he 
began now to think of God, and to wonder if God 
had sent her, with the cyes and the lips and the 
hair he had loved and lost once, to plead dumbly 
with him for the help he had utterly failed to give. 


to support us all; and when he could he wrote 
verses. Scarcely anybody would buy them, but 
mother said she knew that was because he was un- 
known, and-some day he would be a very great 
man. But he died; and mother never held up her 
head efter gat, and when ‘Re had been dead a 
year she died, too 

Strangely enough, Solomon Girder was not sor- 
ry, as he had thought he should be, to hear that 
the woman he loved once had been happy. He 
had a strange sense that old things had passed 
away, and that his heart had been born again. 

He stood and looked down at Olivette as one in 
adream. Why, she might have been his child 
had things gone otherwise—and why not now ? 

“T had something to ask of you,” she said at 
last. 

“Oh yes, and what was it ?” 

‘‘When I am gone, Tom will be all alone. Since 
mother died he and I have got on. He had a vio- 
lin, and he played it in the street, and I sang; and 
we did very well until this cough came, and I 
couldn’t sing any more. And now his violin is 
gone, and if it weren't, he couldn’t do much with- 
out me to sing. And I thought, you had been so 
good to us, that may be when I was gone you 
would take Tom into your shop, and just give him 
achance. Would you?” 

“Yes, child, yes. I will see to Tom. Don’t let 
that hinder you from getting well.” 

“Getting well! But I am going to die. The 
parish doctor said so. He wouldn’t come any 
more. He said it was no use.” 

«,3ut another doctor is coming—and here he is 
now.” 

Half an hour later Old Solomon Girder followed 
the doctor down stairs as anxiously as if his own 
life were at stake. 

“Is there any hope ?” he asked. 

“Yes, with ordinary care and comfort. She is 
pretty nearly dead of cold and hunger; but there 
is no organic disease, and I do not think it is too 
late to save her.” 

“God bless you, doctor,” said surly old Solo- 
mon; and the tears were in his eyes as he slipped 
a double fee into the physician’s hand. 

Six wecks later on, in the soft May afternoon 
Solomon Girder went into Olivette’s room. 

“The doctor says you have got well,” he said, 
cheerfully. 

“Yes, and you only promised to give Tom a 
chance if I died. Do you think I shall be able to 
sing again, soon ?” 

“I think you neetl never sing again unless you 
like. Will yon come home with me—you and 
Tom? 

“Tom shall have his chance in the business; 
and you shall be my daughter, and live with me 
until some poet or other carries you off. I cared 
for no creature on carth until you and Tom came; 
and now I think I have found my long-lost chil- 
dren—will they have me for their father ?” 

“O sir, O Mr. Girder,” and big, strong, hand- 
some Tom turned his face away with a great, dry 
sob; but Olivette only put out her hand, and 
smiled a smile of deep content, and then she said, 
as if speaking to herself,— 

“And I can read all the books!” 


4a 
or 


TRIP LIGHTLY. 


™ lightly over sorrow. 
though all the way be dark; 
The sun ony) shine to-morrow, 
And gaily sing the lark, 
Fair hopes have not d 
‘though roses may have fled; 
Then nev oP) nenylnaee-> gama 
But Took for joy instead. 


Trip li over sadness. 

Stai = to rail at doom, 

e"ve ris to es Sf eataes, 

On this side of the to 

While stars are mighty sh shining. 
heaven is ove 

Encourage not Ada gg 

But look for joy instead. 

The Investigator. 
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For the Companion, 
TWO BOYS. 


“C-a-t, cat; c-a-t, cat; c-a-t, cat.” 

These words were uttered by a voice in a tiny, 

unfinished room in the pitch of the roof. A small 
piece of tallow candle spluttered and flared on the 
window-sill, throwing strange shadows into the 
dim corners and among the rafters overhead. 
A young man in rough clothes was in the room 
leaning over a book held close to the candle. He 
was spelling out the words slowly and painfully, 
over, and over, and over, “C-a-t, cat; c-a-t, cat; 
b-a-t, bat.” 

At last he heard the clock down stairs give a 
long w-h-i-r-r-r-r, and then begin to strike. He 
looked up and counted—twelve. Then he closed 
the book, blew out the candle, hastily threw off 
his clothes, and was soon sound asleep beside his 
companion, Ned, who had been already three 
hours in bed. 

The sun had not yet risen when he awoke. In 
a moment he was up, and dressed, and studying 
away- again. H-a-t, hat; h-a-t, hat; and so on 
through all the ats. Then he began again. 

“Be you up, boys?” cricd a rough voice down 
stairs. “Come, hurry up and git to work.” 

Ned rolled slowly over in bed, and stretched his 
arms, and yawned. 

_#Oh, what a fool you be, Jack ‘Lewis,” he 
drawled out ina sleepy tone. ‘Don’t you 
enongh work without stickin’ over them books ?” 











“Oh, #0, 90 happy,” she sighed, “as long as my 


_ “I don’t care,” answered Jack. “I’m bound to 





father lived. He worked at any and everything | since I’ve been bound out, but I'll be my own 


master in a year now, and the schoolmaster he’s 
put an idea or two into my head.” 

“Well, you're a fool, that’s all,” said Ned. 

A year had passed by. It was the first day of 
school, and the children were flocking toward the 
little black school-house. The teacher, who was 
seated on a high platform behind adesk, wiped his 
glasses, rapped on the desk, and called the school 
toorder. ~ 

He arranged the classes—first the scholars in 
advanced arithmetic and geography and history ; 
then, a class in decimals and grammar; and so on 
till he came to the last. 

“All those who have never studied fractions, or 
grammar, or geography, will rise,” he said. 

Five or six little girls, with long hair and short 
dresses, and two small boys in short pants, stood 
up. And one other stood up, too. He was six 
feet tall, and was clumsy and poorly dressed. It 
was Jack. 

The teacher looked down at him and repeated 
what he had said. 

"You misunderstood me,” he added. 

‘No, sir,” said Jack, firmly. “I belong to this 
class.” 

Several of the children giggled. One of the 
boys threw a great spit-ball, that struck him on 
the back of the head. 

“T can’t help it,” cried Jack, with face as red as 
fire. “This is the first chance I’ve ever had to 
learn, and I’m a-going to take it.” And he sat 
down, and was soon studying away at an exam- 
ple,—add 2-5 to 3-5. 

“Baby boy !” cried one of the scholars at recess. 

“Spell fool,” cried another. 

“Where did you go to college ?” 

“‘When did Columbus discover the Mississippi ?” 

“Add one apple and two dogs.” 

But poor Jack did not look up. He was study- 
ing away at his old spelling-book, which was 
thumbed and dog-eared and torn; m-e-a-s-u-r-e, 
measure; p-l-e-n-s-u-r-e, pleasure. 

“I say,” cried one of the boys at last; “what 
kind of a mother have you got if she didn’t teach 
you anything ?” 

Jack was on his fect in a moment. His face 
was flushed and his hands clenched. He seized 
the boy by the collar, and wasjust about to throw 
him, when he stopped. 

*“What be I about ?” he said, slowly. “If you 
was my size, I’d give you a trouncing you'd re- 
member. But there, you're only a baby !” 

And he sat down again on the doorstep and be- 
gan to pore over the old spelling-book. 

One of the young girls in the upper class, named 
Florence West, came up and stood beside him. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourselves, 
boys,” she said. “You don’t know what a hard 
time-he’s had to get giong. He’s been bound out 
for five years past, and has never had a chance to 
go to school. But he’s working hard now to make 
up for lost time, and we ought to help him in- 
stead of laughing at him.” 

Jack looked up gfatefully, and his face was cov- 
ered with blushes. He almost thought an angel 
had come down to help him. 

Just then, the master’s bell rang, and they all 
went in. That day Jack stood at the head of his 
little class. In two weeks he led the class above. 

At the end of the year, the friends of the schol- 
ars had gathered at their exhibition in the school- 
house. The teacher rose. Every sound was 
hushed. 

“I have something remarkable to tell you,” he 
said. “Last autumn, a young man of twenty-one 
entered the lowest class in my school. He has 
earned his food and lodging by chopping wood 
and otherwise aiding a kind woman of the village 
who desired to help him. All his spare time has 
been spent in his studies. He has made up all 
the studies of the lower classes, and I am happy 
to say he has the highest rank in the school. You 
may take the seat in front, Lewis. Had it not 
been for this, the first place would have been held 
by Miss Florence West, who will please take the 
other vacant chair.” 

What was Jack’s surprise as he walked up the 
aisle to hear the audience favoring him with 
hearty applause. 

But for all the honor, he had only been through 
the district school. Now he had all summer to 
make some money to carry him through the next 
year at the High School. 

Years passed on. Let me picture a scene “out 
West.” 

“Good-morning, Mr. Lewis,” said a poor, shift- 
less-looking man, walking into the office of the 
Hon. John Lewis, and standing before him. “Do 
you remember me ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“No; I didn’t suppose yon would. My name 
is Ned Barnes. I was bound out with you to 
Farmer Harris when we were boys. But you've 
got on in the world, and I hayen’t. I don’t know 
how it is, but some folks seem to have good luck, 
and others has poor Inck. You always had good 
luck and got ahead. I thought p’raps you'd find 
me a job, just for the sake of old times.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Jack; for it was he grown 
up to middle life, after going through college and 
building tp a fine law business. “If you'll go up 
to my house, Florence, my wife, will fit you out 


git | in some decent clothes, and then I'll see what I 


ean do for you.” 
These were the men who, twenty years before, 
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had been in that little attic-room, the one snoring 
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in bed, and the other thumbing his old spelling- 
book. That was where the good luck and the poor 
luck began. CuHaRLes STEWART. 
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REVIEWING. 
A GERMAN FABLE. 


A famous hen’s my story’s theme, 
‘Who ne’er was known to tire 

Of laying eggs—but then she’d scream 
So loud o'er every egg ’twould seem 
The house must be on fire. 

A turkey-cock, why ruled the walk, 
A wiser bird and older, 

Could bear no more; so off did stalk 
Right to the hen and told her: 
“Madam, that scream, | apprehend, 
Does nothing to the matter: 

It surely helps the cee no whit; 

So lay your egg and done with it. 

I pray you, madam, asa friend, 
Ceuse that superfluous clatter; 

You know not how’t goes through my head!” 
“Humph! very likely.” madam 6:id, 
Then proudly putting forth aleg— 
“Unedueate barnyard fowl, 

You know no more than any owl 
The noble privilege and praise 

Of authorship in modern days: 





ie you why I = it ~ 
rst, you perceive, my egg, 
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For the Companion. 
CHASED. 


Once only in my life have I seen an ideal hunter’s 
paradise; a region where the game was as plenty, as 
big and as bold as the most thrilling hunters’ stories 
have ever pictured it. 

It was years ago, when the rough fortunes of my 
youth left me for a fortnight at Tacames—a locality 
which few readers, perhaps, have ever heard of. 

Tacames, or Atacames, lies on the western coast of 
what is now included in the State of Colombia, South 
America. I was the surgeon of a whaling ship, which 
put in there for a supply of fresh food, to check the 
attacks of scurvy, which had made its unwelcome ap- 
pearance among the crew, and we were detained by the 
sickness of the captain for four weeks. 

The place consists, or then consisted, of not more 
than cightcen or twenty houses—mere cabins—built of 
canes and set on posts about ten fect high. The port is 
an open roadstead, into which, when the wind is south- 
west, roll the long swells of the Pacific, breaking in 
white surf upon the shore. 

But the town, though low-lying, is beautiful; with 
high, irregularly notched hills towering above it in the 
background, and the dense tropical forest closing in 
around it on all but the scaward side. A small river, 
nearly dry at the time we were there, flows in from up 
among the mountains. 

It had been a time of intense drouth, following great 
heat, and nearly half of the poor people were sick of a 
species of local cholera. After treating a few cases, 1 
learned its nature and cause, and by liberal drafts on 
our medicine-chest, I was able to cure nearly fifty per- 
sous within a few days. 

I thus earned the real, heartfelt gratitude of the entire 
population. Never was a young man more popular in 
a little hamlet than the ‘“Yarnkee medico,” as the peo- 
ple termed me. I had but to express a wish, when 
half-a-dozen would set off of their own accord at my 
service. 

Among my patients was the little daughter of Don 
Pechos, the leading ‘“‘estanciero,” or owner, at Ta- 
cames; himself but a half-breed, however, though pos- 
sessed of large herds in the back country. 

Little Diona, or ‘‘Tita,” as they called her, lay very 
low, indeed, in the last stages of the disorder which I 
was fortunate in being able to check. On the fourth 
day, when the child had mended visibly and evinced an 
appetite for broth, her father, a rather grave man, who 
had before-given up all hope of her recovery, came to 
me too much moved to speak for the deep joy he felt; 
but in the grasp of his hand there was something which 
expressed more than words. 

Next morning came a more tangible evidence of his 
gratitude,—though like a true gentleman he made it an 
entirely secondary matter,—in the shape of a beautiful 
black horse, fully broken to the back, together with a 
fine saddle and bridle heavily ornamented with silver. 
This fine animal Don Pechos begged me to accept and 
use as a “trifling token” of his regard and friendship; 
and I accepted it, of course, only for the time I was at 
Tacames. 

“Vasco” was the horse’s name. He would be heid 
worth five hundred dollars at least in the United States. 
He was perfectly broken to the saddle, after the Span- 
ish method; and it is to one of my rides on Vasco’s 
back that my story relates. 

Another of my patients was an Indian, named “Jaca” 
—that, at least, was the name he bore at Tacames—whose 
history was a most singular one. He was not a South 
American, but had been kidnapped, along with three 
others, from a tribe far up towards Oregon, by a whaler 
which had been left short-handed on that coast. 

The captain had enticed these Indians on board his 
ship by promises of presents, then seized them and 
hastily set sail. Two years later, on the voyage home 
to New Bedford, the whaler touched at T: , and 
Jaca was set ashore without so much as “Thank ye” 
for his services. 

Jaca had gained a considerable knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and Indian though he was, I found hin a not un- 
congenial spirit, and possessed of keen native intelli- 
gence. Here, as in that far-off northern home which he 





would never see again, Jaca was a hunter, and made 
use of a tremendous bow, which I could no more draw 


than I could have bent an old Roman catapult. 


As soon as my duties as physician grew a little less 
urgent, I rode out every morning on botanical excur- 
sions—for the flora there-was new and most interesting 


to me—and on hunts with Jaca. 


Since first landing, I had every day-heard the yelping 
of wild beasts out in the woods, sometimes sounding 
like a pack of hounds in full cry; and at night their 
Jaca’s brief 
but very graphic and matter-of-fact little stories of ad- 
venture added still farther to the zest with which I set 


howls, barks and roars were incessant. 


off with him. 


‘Nearly every morning upon moynting Vasco for one 
of these trips, Don Pechos would gravely advise me to 
er is ad Soy pees at WA apie Bert 
large and jaguars of 

supposed that the fear in which the inhabitants stood 


There was not a serviceable musket in Tacames. I 
had a good short-barreljed double gun, with a strap for 
slinging it across my shoulders. Percussion caps bad 
then but recently come into use. 

‘There were a number of roads or bridle-paths lead- 
ing back from Tacames through the forests. For a mile 
or more around the village, there were low, dense, 
thorn thickets, overrun with vines; then larger trees, 
standing close, and very tall, took the place of these; 
and here the chatter of monkeys would always asrail 
our ears. 

The monkeys, or apes, of this district were the giants 
of their raceand every whit as large as the seven or 
eight-year-old children in our city streets, with strange- 
ly aged, hideous faces. Half-a-dozen would often be 
gambolling in a tree-top together. 

On catching sight of us passing underneath, one 
would give a droll, sharp ery, like “Hello!” Then all 
of them would come bounding and swinging down by 
the branches and lianas, to peep at us. Their ugly 
yet comically grinning visages seemed to say, “(How 
d'ye do?” 

Several times they were uncommonly bold, stretch. 
ing down their long arms to snatch at our caps and the 
silver bangles on Vasco’s head gear; and so large and 
formidable did they look, that two or three times I un- 
slung my gun. But Jaca, laughing heartily, said, “Wo 
tira !”” (Don’t fire.) 

At each fresh start of mine he would laugh the hard- 
er and say,— 

“Dey fun. Dey trick. Dey like look you.” 

Jaca’s name for these monkeys was ‘‘wood-folks;” 
and he always spoke of them as if they were human 
beings. 

Upon the morning of my adventure, we had come out 
into the forest—Jaca walking rapidly by Vasco’s side 





—and passing by a 
valley between two 
mountains, had 
emerged into a very 
heavily timbered 
tract beyond, where 
there was no under- 
growth. y \ 

The height and ; 
density of the great 
nut-trees entirely 
shutout the sky; and 
a faint yellowish 
green light cast its 
pale tints adown the 
dusky mauve trunks. 
It was a singularly 
dim region,quite cool 
and profoundly still, 
with not a sign of an- 
imal life, save where 
here and there a long 
bluish colored snake wriggled lazily from beneath 
Vasco’s feet. 

For two leagues or more, the path led through this 
darkened and unbroken forest, then opened out upon 
some natural meadows, along a small winding river. 

It was a beautiful place. Bunches of cane and 
clumps of palm studded the long open intervale; and 
these were festooned with vines and climbing plants, 
many of which were in bloom, disclosing great gorgeous 
clusters of blossoms and filling the air with perfume. 
Hore were hundreds of ruby-tinted birds, singing joy- 
ously, blending their songs with the harsh squalls of 
parrots, 

But some strange tracks in the mud, where we forded 
the river, had absorbed Jaca’s attention. He wished to 
follow these; and as I chose to ride along the meadow, 
to collect specimens of the, to me, new plants, we 
agreed to separate for the time and mect thero two 
hours later. 

For a mile or two I went on through grass so high 
that it brushed Vasco’s sides, only drawing rein here 
and there to pluck a rare bunch of flowers. Several 
times I heard the cries of wild animals off in the woods, 
and saw where they were running in the grass. 

At length I came to where a herd of fifty or sixty 
horses were feeding, keeping close together, yet all 
moving on at a pretty good pace. The jaguars, I was 
told, dare not attack a herd thus compacted together. 
Itis only when one imprudently strays off that it is 
throttled. 

This was one of Don Pechos’ semi-wild droves. AsI 
passed, Vasco neighed repeatedly, and a colt—a lithe, 
beautiful, black three-year-old—trotted out from his 
fellows and joined us. I struck at it with my stick and 
snapped my fingers to scare it back; but still it trotted 
about and followed Vasco—pawing in the grass, snort- 
ing, fairly rearing in its playful antics. 

The heat of the day was coming, on, and I presently 
drew up beneath the great drooping fronds of a miriti 
palm, to be out of the scorching sun-tays for a minute, 
ere tzsning back; and I recollect that the black colt, 
frolicsome as ever, was nibbli.g at Vasco’s jowl, when 
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of these animals resulted mainly from their lack of fire- 


| dred yards with me before I could sufficiently recover 



















round for my carbine. But before I could slip the strap, 
both Vasco and the colt wheeled, quick as lightning, 
and ran! 

At the same instant I heard two loud roars, but was 
so nearly unseated that my horse had run several hun- 


my balance to look back. 

One glance showed me what a fate I had escaped! 
For bounding along after the horses were two enormous 
black and yellow jaguars! 

In their eagerness they seemed to fly rather than run. 
Their bounds were not hign, but Jong. They seemed 
to skim the ground, their enormous tails standing out 
straight behind, and their sleek, mottled sides fairly 
glistening in the sun. ig 

As they flew along, each gave vent to an eager, yelp- 
ing noise, in chorus to the other; and so rapidly did 
they come on, that though the horses were running for 
life, I expected to be overtaken. 

Had I been a Carson, or a “Buffalo Bill,” I might, 
perhaps, have unslung my piece and shot them; but J 
confess that in my terror of falling into the clutches of 
these ters, I did nothing but grasp Vasco’s neck 
and mane with all my strength; nor could I have 
checked or reined him a hair’s breadth had my life de- 
pended onit. Mazeppa bound to the back of the wild 
horse of Tartary could not have been morc helpless. I, 
indeed, would have been only too glad to be bound on! 

The jaguars, as I knew by their yelps and the glimp- 
ses I caught over my shoulder, were at the horses’ 
heels; and my gun flying up by its loose strap at every 
bound nearly beat me off. As we sped through grass 
and bushes, my only thought was that Vasco would join 
the herd we had previously passed, and that together 
the horses might drive off the “tigers.” 

But the herd was not now at the place where I had 
seenit. On we rushed in our wild flight, 
till suddenly we came to a slough in the 
grass and reeds. With his first Icap, 
Vasco went belly-deep in it, and I was 
thrown headlong among the rushes into 
the soft mud. 

The horse floundered on, partly over 
me, and got through; but a frightfully 
shrill scream from the colt close at hand 
made my blood run chill. 

Dashing the mud and water from my 
eyes, I struggicd up and saw, through 
tte reeds, the young horse lying mired a 
few rods below; while on the opposite 
bank crouched one of the jaguars, wrig- 
gling and twisting its body like a huge cat. 
For a moment it 
poised, then jumped 
thirty fect or more 
and alighted plump 
on the horse’s back. 
Another fearful cry 
from the poor cttat. 
ure blended with the 
tiger’s fierce growl as 
it buried its fangs and 
claws in the colt's 
glossy hide. 

So'xavage, so pite- 
ous a spectacle I have 
never seen, before nor 
since. For a moment 
there was a tremen- 
dous struggle, then 
the horse sank pas- 
sive and limp with 
one wild, deep moan. 

The other jaguar, 

without joining his 
mate in the attack, 
was waiting on the 
bank, walking up and 
down, lashing the air 
with its long tail, and venting its eager thirst for blood 
in the most terrific roars. 
Too busy to notice me in the reeds, the ugly, yet 
splendid, brutes growled and gloated over their victim. 
But what would have been my fate had the horse got 
through the slough! Truly, his life was given for mine. 
Slowly I crept out of the bog and stole away, 
drenched and plastered with mud from head to foot. 

1 had gone half a mile, perhaps, along my morning 
track through the meadow, when I met Jaca. He had 
seen Vasco go past with empty saddle and flying stir- 
rups, and was coming to look me up. 

Seeing my condition, he first stared, then grinned 
broadly. It took but few words to make him fully un- 
derstand my adventure; and he at once proposed to go 
back and kill the tigers. So urgent and so confident was 
he of success, that I at length consented to it; and we 
went cautiously back to the edge of the slough. 

The jaguars had drawn the body of the colt out of 
the slough and were feasting on it. One of them, in- 
deed, seemed already to have got his fill, and lay out- 
stretched a few feet off; but the other was still gorging 
himself. 


“Tira!” Jaca whispered. ‘Take the one eatin” 
horse.” 


Thad re-charged my gun heavily, putting three balls 
in each barrel. The distance across the slough was 
not more than ninety or a hundred feet. When I fired, 
the beat gave a convulsed leap off the horse and fell 
with a loud yell in the grass. 

The other started to its feet, glared across for a mo- 
ment, but before I could get aim, went out of sight 
through the grass and bushes. 

Meantime Jaca was boldly wading the slough. Draw- 
ing his knife, he approached the disabled tiger and 
killed him. 





show itself; for we heard it roaring at a distance. 
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We then withdrew a little, thinking the other might 


It did not approach, however; and after stripping off 
the skin from the one we had killed, Jaca advised a 


| It was a toilsome walk for me back to Tacames. 
‘Vasco had arrived home several hours before, and Don 


the Tump,; why so called no fellow can tell, but it is; 
and in there are thousands of giant owls that make 
night hideous with their whoop. 

“But the principal and oldest inhabitant is the Tump 
coon, who was supposed to have caught more geese and 
rabbits, ducks and chickens, than any old housewife in 
the neighborhood could count. 

“He had been treed and shaken out about two hun- 
dred times, and had as often whipped all the dogs, un- 
til every coon dog in the country knew the trail of the 
old pirate and was supposed to leave it almost as soon 
as struck. 

“Nevertheless, last Wednesday night, with about 
twenty well-picked cur dogs and as many darkies, we 
brought this celebrated coon to bay, or rather to tree H 
then the giant old gum was felled, the darkics taking 
turns, two at a time, and as it went down with a crash, 
everything rushed in, and sure enough, there he was 
with his tail set against the thickest of the branches, his 
two eyes gleamiag like fire-balls and his teeth grinning. 
“In went six of the dogs with a desperate dash, but 
came out yelling and with their tails tucked. Then in 
we all went, helter-skelter, and this time the coon ran 
for it; but before we could get up with him, be had 
goticn into a pool of watcr, and that is the very best 
military position a coon can assume, his flanks and rear 
‘being both protected. 

“So everybody said, ‘Pshaw! it’s no use trying; that 
there coon can whip all creation now, and it’s only just 
wasting dog and fight to try him.’ 

“But one of our party, Kyland Ruff, the society swell 
of Washington, and lightest in the dance, had become 
excited, and before anybody could catch him, he had 
taken the coon in the rear by water; there was a wild 
screcching and tearing and splashing, and then Ryland, 
bleeding, but victorious, brought out the old Tump 
coon, dead.” 


2 
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LONGING. 

To lon 
For some good that we have not is noble. The son 
That incites to proud doing was penned with some 
Of endeavor uprising before; and the will 
To win glory and crowning sprang out of desire: 
They only grow helpful and strong «ho aspire, 
There is only one road to the mountaius of Lliss, 
And it leads from the levels of longing. 
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For the Companion. 


FAMOUS POLITICAL DUELS. 
Hamilton and Burr. 


It is one of the most gratifying features of advancing 
civilization that the brutal and wicked custom of ducl- 
ling has almost entircly died out. There are but few 
countries where it is still practised at all; and in those 
where the custom -still lingers, ducls are much more 
rare than they formerly were. 

In the United States it is very seldom that we hear of 
one of these half-savage combats being fought. Sixty 
or seventy years ago, however, the custom was a la- 
mentably frequent one, both in our own and in other 
lands. Nor was it confined to the worst men. On the 
contrary, statesmen, writers) and soldiers of the highest 
character, whose lives were otherwise unstained, used 
to submit to the “‘code of honor,” however much their 
consciences revolted against it. 

When we think that such men as Wellington, Peel, 
Pitt and Canning in England, Lamartine and Thiers in 
France, and Jackson, Clay, Randolph, Hamilton, and 
Decatur in this country, fought ducls, we are able to 
measure the great change for the better in this respect 
that has since come over the world. 

The most tragic and on many accounts the saddest 
duel ever fought on American soil was that which took 
place, seventy-five years ago, between Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Aaron Burr. The high position and fame of 
the two combatants, the great parts they had played, 
and the important offices they had filled, the devoted 
love existing between them and their families, their so- 
cial attractions, all combined to make the event a terri- 
ble and thrilling one. 

Hamilton and Burr had long been bitter rivals in pol- 
itics. They were leaders of hostile parti¢s, between 
whom, in their State of New York, there had been many 
hot contests. Hamilton had been the trusted friend of 
Washington. He kad had much influence in framing 
our national Constitution, and had been the first Secre-. 
tary of the Treasury under it. 

At the time of the fatal duel he was but forty-seven 
years old, and in the full prime of life and vigor; and 
though he then held no public office, his prospects of 
fature promotion were brilliant. There never lived in 
this country a public man more devotedly loved by a 
larger circle of friends than Alexander Hamilton. 
Aaron Burr was, at the time of the ducl, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. Three years before, he had 
received as many votes as Jefferson for tle Presidency, 
and had come very near reaching that summit of polit- 
ical ambition. He was far less beloved than Hamilton, 
but was a brilliant, energetic man, who wielded great 
political power. 

The immediate cause of the duel was some bitter ex- 
pressions which Hamilton had used concerning Burr, 
and which had reached Burr’s ears. Among other 
things, it was reported that Hamilton had applied the 
word “despicable” to his rival, and had spoken of him 
as ‘a dangerous man.” 

Of course, this was not the first of the quarrel. Each 
had been wont to speak in unsparing terms of hostility 
of the other for many years, But now Burr scems to 
have resolved to bring their enmity io an issue. He 
called Hamilton to an account for the words he was 
said to have used. Hamilton, whether he had used them 
or not, was too proud to retract them on Burr’s de- 
mand. After a fruitless correspondence, Burr sent a 
challenge to Hamilton, which Hamilton, though he re- 
volted from the idea of a duel, accepted. 

Some time, however, elapsed between the challenge 
and the combat. Meanwhile, each mah devoted him- 
self to arranging his worldly affairs. Hamilton appeared 
as an advocate in court, and was as brilliant and per- 
suasive as ever. Noone would have guessed that his 
very life was so soon to be at stake. 

Burr, too, appeared everywhere, as cool and calm as 
if no such doom threatened him. 

On one occasion, a few days before the duel, Hamil- 
ton and Burr met at a festal board. It was at a Fourth 
of July banquet, over which Hamilton presided. They 
sat quite near each other at the table, but did not speak. 
During the banquet, Hamilton sang a song in his mer- 
tiest. mood; and while he did so, Burr sat and gazed 
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into his face. 
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It was at’sunrise oa a clear, bright, lovely sum-'| patient in his suffering and with mind scarcely 
mer morning—the morning of July 11, 1804—that | dimmed, for thirty-one hours, he passed away on 
a boat containing three or four gentlemen pushed the next afternoon in the arms of his grief-stricken 
out from one of the New York wharves, and was | wife. 


rowed/across the Hudson to the base of the pic- 


turesque heights known as the “Palisades.” All| community was deep and universal. 


The horror with which this event struck the 
Burr was 





nature was in its most cheery mood. The cloud- 
less sky, the fresh air of dawn, the placid and 
sparkling river, not yet alive with craft, were in 
strange contrast with the errand of these in the 
boat, and with the horrid deed about to be done. 

Having landcd, two of the party slowly ascended 
the Heights. Arrived at the summit, they found 
themselves on the rocky eminence known as Wee- 
hawken. They looked about, chose an open space, 
and then took off their coats and walked up and 
down, as if awaiting some one. 

They were Aaron Burr and his second, Mr. Van 
Ness. 

They did not have to wait long; for presently a 
second party of two appeared on the height, and 
proved to be Gen. Hamilton and his second, Mr. 
Pendleton. The sun had now risen, and cast his 
glory over the lovely scene. The spires of the 
distant city appeared through the early morning 
haze. The waters sparkled far below. Never had 
a more beautiful morning glowed on Wechawken 
Heights. 

The two groups gravely touched their hats to 
each other; not a word passed between them. 
Hamilton advanced to one end of the open space, 
Burr to the other. The two seconds began to ar- 
range the duel in low tones. Their brief confer- 
ence ended, they proceeded to measure off just ten 
paces with their feet, and then they drew lots for 
the choice of position. 

This advantage fell to Hamilton; and his sec- 
ond, unfortunately, chose a spot where the fall 
rays of the sun would fall upon Hamilton’s face. 
The seconds next completed loading the pistols 
and putting the combatants in their positions. 

As Hamilton advanced to the spot, he was ob- 
served to cast a long, lingering glance toward the 
waking city, whére his beloved wife and seven 
children were, all unconscious of the dreadful 
scene in which the husband and father was taking 
part. Burr, meanwhile, turned his cyes the other 
way, towards the woods. 

The final moment had now arrived. As Mr. 
Pendleton gave Hamilton his pistol, he asked in a 
whisper,— 

“Will you have the hair-spring set ?” 

“Not this time,” replied Hamilton. He had 
made up his mind to fire in the air. 

Both combatants and seconds were now in their 
positions. At the word “present,” the former 
were told they might fire as they pleased. Hamil- 
ton looked straight at Burr; Burr held his head a 
little one side, as if measuring the distance with 
his eye. 

“Are you ready ?” said Mr. Pendleton, in a dis- 
tinct, solemn voice. 

Both Hamilton and Burr distinctly replied, 
“Yes.” 

“Present!” cried the second. 

Tn an instant, Burr had taken steady aim and 
fired. Hamilton’s ball whizzed through the 
branches above Burr’s head; at the same moment 
he jumped up with a spasmodic movement, re- 
mained an mstant on his toes, and fell heavily on 
the ground on his face. Burr’s bullet had entered 
his right side, and had done its fatal work. From 
the first it was clear that the wound was mortal. 

Burr and his second hastened down the hill, 
jumped into their boat and rowed rapidly away to 
the city. Mr. Pendleton raised poor, bleeding 
Hamilton in his arms, and a surgeon who had 
been waiting below examined the wound. 

Then Hamilton was borne down the steep, laid 
in the boat and carried to his home in New York. 
His family were distracted with grief when they 
saw his almost lifeless form and heard what had 


happened. 
All that medical science and loving care could 


forced to fly before the storm of detestation that 
arose around him, and for many weeks disap- 
peared from public view. And though he survived 
his bloody deed more than thirty years, he never 
outlived the deep stain it cast upon his name, the 
obloquy with which it covered him, or the misery 
of the remorse with which its recollection haunted 
him. 
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AT ONCE. 


Gather the roses while they bloom; 
seenet eee a day; ‘ 
or in sloth one ae pomanee— 
Time doth pass awa 
Men have pompet hee whole life through 
@ _ One good deed’s d 
Do at once what pm to 
Time doth pass away. 
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POLITICAL PROGRESS IN EUROPE. 
We have only to glance back over a quarter of 
a century, to be struck with: the astonishing prog- 
ress the people of Europe have made, without ex- 
ception, in their political condition. 

A quarter of a century ago, France was a des- 
potism, ruled by an absolute Emperor. Germany 
was split up into a score or more of kingdoms 
and duchies. Austria was an absolute monarchy, 
and Hungary was ruled from Vienna with an 
iron hand. 

Spain was also a despotism, and a corrupt and 
degraded one at that. Italy was still divided into 
several States, over some of which tyrants reigned 
with an unquestioned sway. In Russia forty mil- 
lions of serfs bent beneath a galling yoke of slay- 
ery. 
Even in England the suffrage was greatly re- 
stricted, while the alien church in Ireland perpet- 
ually reminded that people of their subjection to 
foreign rule. 

What a change has come over the face of all 
these nations since that time! 

France is a free and prosperous Republic. The 
French have learned the art of self-government, 
and the great and difficult political virtue of self- 
restraint and submission to the will of the majority. 
To the Austrians has beer granted a constitution. 
There is no freer nation on the European conti- 
nent than Austria. Hungary enjoys equal rights 
and privileges with the rest of the Empire, and 
has become loyal and contented. 

Germany has become united under one head; 
and while her advance towards political liberty is 
slow, she has become invincible, and will undoubt- 
edly gradually work out for herself the problem 
of freedom, the lesson of which is presented to 
her by neighboring peoples. 

Spain and Italy are both constitutional mon- 
archies, and have made truly wonderful political 
progress. In Russia, thanks to the late Emperor 
Alexander II., the swarms of serfs have had their 
shackles stricken off, and are becoming thrifty 
and intelligent subjects. It must be said, however, 
that Russia seems as yet very far distant from the 
goal of liberty. It looks as if she must 
at no day pass through the same fiery fur- 
nace of revolution which prepared France for her 
liberties. 

Several recent events show very strikingly the 
long strides of European political progress. The 
elections in France and Spain were overwhelming- 
ly in favor of the liberal and progressive pafties in 
these countries. In Italy, a measure to extend 
the suffrage to the peasantry has been proposed by 
the party in power. In Spain, a propbdsition has 
been made, and strongly urged, to give Cuba 
“autonomy ;” that lh a local een of her 
own, chosen by herself. 

England's progress has been constantly before 
our eyes. The adoption of household suffrage; 





the German. 








do, were done to save him. But after lingering, 


the abolition of purchase in the army ; the dises- 


tablishment of the Irish Church; the establish- 
ment of free and universal education ; the institu- 
tion of the ballot; the passage of the great Land 
Act of the present year; these beneficent measures 
have carried England many strides forward in the 
path of progress and democratic government. 

The general tendency of European peoples is 
clearly seen to be towards republicanism; or, 
least, towards political forms which secure the 
chief end of republicanism,—namely, the govern- 
ment of the countries by the people themselves. 
This movement may now and then receive checks 
and interruptions; but nothing can long impede 
or retard it. 

Monarchs can no longer make war, or enter 
upon schemes of conquest, without reference to 
the wishes of their peoples. They have become 
most sensitive to public opinion; and probably 
there.is not asovereign in Europe who does not 
feel that his tenure of the throne depends upon 
his consulting, and carrying out, the will of the 
mass of his subjects. 
——_+@2—___——_ 
THE PARTING GUEST. 
Where are the waste in pationse wrought; 
The grace to love my neighbor? 
The sins left off; the wisdom taught 
Of sufterin and labor; 
The fuller life; the strength to wait; 


equal heart for either fate? 


Well may I speed the parting guest, 


And mag this stranger to my breast! 
ou i a true year, 
O fair and welcome New Year! 
E. C. STEDMAN, 
——— -—4@r 


THE FALL ELECTIONS. 


The result of the autumn elections of 1881 in 
this country, which have now been completed, has 
not been generally important. In only two States 
has there been a real contest, and in them only 
does the verdict of the people have any signifi- 
cance. 

This is what is called an “‘off year,” or one in 
which the elections are mainly local contests, ex- 
citing but little interest and calling out but a light 
vote. A few State Governors, minor officers and 
members of the legislature only were to be chosen, 
and everything conspired to deprive the campaign 
of interest. 

The people were tired of politics after the great 
Presidential canvass of last year; the long illness 
of President Garfield had a considerable effect in 
moderating party rancor; business has been too 
good toallow much attention to be given to any- 
thing else; and after all there were very few offices 
that the politicians felt were worth fighting over. 
In October, Ohio and Iowa were carried by the 
Republicans by large majorities, though the vote 
was light. In November, the Republicans also 
carried Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska, Wisconsitj and Minnesota, electing State 
officers in each, and electing a majority of the 
legislatures in Connecticut and New Jersey. 

In New York both parties were divided, but on 
different parts of each ticket. The Republicans 
were united on all but one of the candidates of the 
State ticket, and elected all but that one. The 
Democrats were united on their State ticket, and 
on candidates for the Legislature, and divided on 
various local officers. The Democrats elected a 
small majority of the Legislature. 

In New York also there were four members of 
Congress elected; one to succeed Mr. Fernando 
Wood, and a Democrat was chosen; one to suc- 
ceed Mr. Morton, a Republican, now Minister to 
France,-and a second Democrat was chosen; and 
two to succeed Messrs Lapham and Miller, elected 
Senators, and two Republicans were chosen. The 
result, it will be seen, was a Republican loss and 
a Democratic gain of one seat. 

Two very important elections were held in the 
South. Both in Mississippi and in Virginia a 
great effort was made to overcome the Democratic 
majorities in those States. In Mississippi there 
was a union of Greenbackers and Republicans 
upon a candidate for Governor in opposition to 
the regular Democratic candidate. 

The canvass was a very active one. Public 
meetings were held all over the State, and special 
exertions were made to arouse to united action 
those who were opposed to the Democrats; and 
on the other hand the Democrats did all in their 
power to hold their own forces together. The re- 
sult was favorable to the Democrats, who elected 
their whole State ticket and a majority of the 
Legislature. 

A different result was seen in Virginia. In that 
State a considerable section of the Democratic 
party had separated from the rest, and formed a 
faction called ‘‘Readjusters.” Their purpose was 
to readjust the State debt and to ask the holders 
of bonds to take less than the State had promised 
to pay, both in principal and interest. 

The main body of the Democrats were called 
“Funders,”—their object being to fund the State 
debt. They, too, were in favor of paying less than 
had been promised, but the plan by which they in- 
tended to reduce the debt, and the proportion of it 
which they proposed to pay, were different from 
those of the ‘‘“Readjusters.” 

A union was effected of the Republicans—who 
professed to wish that the whole debt should be 
paid—and the readjusters. The reason of this 


the two parties joined forces, both on the 
State ticket, and on members of the Legislature. 
The canvass was. an active one. 





vassed by the leaders and orators of the contend- 
ing parties. The result, which was for a short time 
only in doubt, was the election of the Readjuster 
and Republican candidate for Governor, and the 
defeat of the Democrats. 

It seems to be probable that the two Southern 
elections we have described will have a very im- 


at | portant effect upon the future of politics in the 


country, Exactly what that effect will be cannot 
be foretold. But careful observers see in the two 
contests, the beginning of a reorganization of par- 
ties in all the States of the South,—which cannot 
take place without extending to the North and 
transforming all parties. 

At all events, whether one is pleased or not at 
the movement, the growth of an independent part y 
at the South is the most interesting political sign 
of the times. 
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VAGABOND BLOOD. 

A young woman, charming and well-bred in manner, 
was sentenced in London the other day to imprison. 
ment and bard labor in jail. She had been adopted by 
a wealthy old English baronet, who lavished every lux- 
ury upon her and proposed maxing her his heir, until 
it was proved that she was a thief and a swindler. 
Now, this same adventuress is well known in the so- 
cial and religious circles of New York and Philadel. 
phia, where a few years ago she played many brilliant 
réles. 
She stated herself to he well-born, the penniless widow 
of an Italian nobleman, anxiously seeking honest em. 
ployment. Her beauty, refinement and apparent inno- 
cence brought her many friends. 
Again and again was she placed in positions of com. 
fort and respectability. A large salary was paid her 
for nominal clerical service; a worthy old couple 
offered her a home and the place of a daughter they 
had lost; on every side she won esteem, affection 
and protection. But as soon as she was placed in a 
quiet, secure retreat, she would break out, into either 
a startling dramatic adventure or into open crime. 
Twice after these outbreaks, overwhelmed with remorse 
and despair, she attempted suicide. She did not sin 
blindly; she saw with clear intelligence the better way. 
But the woman possessed adventurous, vagabond 
blood. She had lived in cities all her life. She craved 
excitement, danger, even as men thirst for liquor. Calm, 
uneventful respectability was intolerable to her. It will 
be the monotony of the jail, not its disgrace, that will 
torture her. 
We tell the story simply as a text fora word of warn. 
ing to the countless respectable young women of every 
class, from the artist or author, to the maid-of-all-work, 
who are crowding into the cities and larger towns to 
earn a living. The strictest care is needed to keep 
themselves from the contagion of this passion for ad- 
venture. 
Only those who have lived in cities know how infec- 
tious and ruinous this moral disease is among women. 
liliterate servants wander restlessly from place to place, 
make chance acquaintances on the street, read foul, ex- 
citing newspapers, and presently are seen in the audi- 
ences at low theatres. 
Many a pretty, modest girl, too, comes up to town 
with her pictures or little story to sell, and in a little 
while her bold, brazen face is familiar in every editor’s 
room or shop. Actual ruin is not always the result, 
but the destruction of all womanly reserve, dignity and 
charm inevitably follows this passion for ‘‘seeing life.” 

If absolute necessity drives any girl who reads this 
out from her sheltered home into the world to earn her 
living, let her choose that occupation, if possible, which 
will secure her, at least, seclusion and protection from 
contact with the mass of men. 
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BEAUTY IN OUR HOMES. 

No American can travel through the French parishes 
in the Northern Canadian provinces without being 
struck by the contrast between the picturesque cottages 
of the French Aabitans that are frequently seen, and 
the houses occupied by the same class of persons in the 
United States. 

Allare alike built of wood, all are alike cheap, but 
the Canadian house with its variety of steep roofs and 
gothic windows, its fine coloring, its quaint shaded gar- 
den, is adelight and surprise to the eye of an artist, 
while we all know how plain and unattractive is the or- 
dinary farmhouse in America. 

Many a well-to-do farmer owns a rich farm, to the cul- 
ture of which he gives unremitting labor and large 
sums of money. But the house he lives in gives no evi- 
dence of the care or thought that he expends on his 
farm. It is a square dwelling eet down in a bare space, 
and surrounded by a staring rampart of chicken-coops, 
barns, corn-cribs and pig-sties. 

The whole place is orderly and clean, but none the 
less is it unattractive and unhomelike. Thrift, and 
plenty, and cleanliness are seen everywhere. These are 
good and necessary things in their way, but they are 
not all the good or the necessity of life. The coarsest 
boy or man has within him a sense of beauty, a love of 
harmony in Nature. This may be awakened to elevate 
and refine his whole nature, or it may be allowed by 
neglect to die out, while he degenerates into a coarse, 
money-making plodder. 

Every farmer’s wife or daughter has it in her power, 
if not to make her house itself picturesque, to surround 
it with beauty that costs nothing. Let there be roses 
in the garden; vines clambering over the roof; a few 
copies of good pictures on the walls, and the gentle 
words and loving looks everywhere which crown the 
whole. 

The men and boys, going in and out to their plough- 
ing, or work in the barns, may never seem to notice 
these efforts, or even know themselves that they notice 
them. - But when they go out into the world, or grow 
old, these are the.things that they will remember as 
“home,” and which will be a dear and tender memory 
to them forever ; not the pig-pens, or crops, or the amount 
of money earned, which seem so important to them 
now, 

There is no more energetic, intelligent or thrifty class 
thgn that of the American farmer. But he is apt to 
forget that ‘‘man does not live by bread alone,” and to 





exceedingly 
Every nook and corner of the State was can- 
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useful coal and iron: but it is not without meaning that 
He covers them over with the glory of forest, wild vine 
and blushing flower. He has surely “‘made everything 
beautifal in its time” for a real purpose which we 
should interpret in our own lives and for our own im- 


provement. 
—_——+or—____—_ 


ANECDOTES OF WALTER SCOTT. 

Sir Walter Scott was highly esteemed by the com- 
mon people in the neighborhood of Abbotsford. On 
one occasion Mrs. Coutts, the widow of the great Lon- 
don banker, journeyed from Edinburgh to Abbotsford, 
attended by a lady, a secretary, a doctor, and several 
servants. The mistress of an inn, half-way between 
the two places, being surprised by the unannounced 
arrival of the party, vented her vexation at and admira- 
tion of Scott in these words: 

“Sir Walter had ill-obeyed her by not giving her no- 
tice that so great a lady as Mrs. Coutts was coming, in 
order that she might be prepared to receive her prop- 
erly. She was taken by surprise, when she ought to 
have been informed that the greatest woman in all 
England was on her way to visit the greatest man in all 
Scotland. Indeed, she might say Sir Walter was the 
greatest man in the world, now Bonaparte was dead.” 

Scott’s popularity was not wholly due to his genius. 
Ilis benevolence built up much of it—by little acts of 
kindness to everybody about him. An instance illus- 
trates why people loved him for himself. 

Among those who made Abbotsford their home was 
a young man educated for an Episcopal minister. 
was without a curacy, and so deaf as to be obliged to 
use an ear-trumpet. Sir Walter always placed him by 
his side at dinner. When anything was said which he 
thought would interest the deaf friend, he turned to 
him and dropped it into his trumpet, 

“Look at Scott,” said a witty guest, ‘‘dropping 
something into ——’s charity-box.” 

Once, when Tom Purdy, his old and faithful servant, 
was ill, Scott was much grieved and showed it in a hun- 
dred little ways. Like all old Scotch servants, Tom 
said what he pleased to his master. One day, after 
Tom had recovered, the twain were walking out, Scott, 
on account of his lameness, leaning on the servant’s 
arm. 

“Them are fine novels of yours, Sir Walter; they are 
just invaluable to me,” said Tom. 

“T am glad to hear it, Tom.” 

“Yes, sir, for whenI have been out all day hard at 
work, and come home tired, if I sit down with a pot of 
porter by the fire, and take up one of your novels, I’m 
asleep directly.” 

“When I was of the age at which lads like to shine 
in the eyes of the girls,” replied Scott, “I have felt 
some envy, ina ball-room, of the young fellows who 
had the use of their legs. But I generally found that 
when I was beside the lasses I had the advantage with 
my tongue.” 





SHOCKING WASTE. 

Recent reports show that the people of Great Britain 
spent last year for intoxicating liquors of all kinds six 
hundred and eleven millions of dollars! We state this 
astounding fact upon the authority of the Excise Board 
whose statements were published in the London Times. 

The sum is too vast to be comprehended without an 
effort. Itis more than twenty dollars for every man, 
woman and child in Great Britain. It involved the de- 
struction of thirty-six million bushels of grain. All the 
money paid in a year by farmers to their landlords in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, is considerably less than 
half the sum expended for drink. 

Ireland, for example, pays annually fifty-seven mil- 
lions of dollars as rent for farms; but her drink bill 
amounted in 1880 to sixty-nine millions. If the sum 
expended for drink were well administered, it could re- 
lieve all the destitution of the country, and educate the 
whole people better than any people have ever yet been 
educated. 

We have frequently published similar facts with re- 
gard to our own country. The average amount ex- 
pended in this country for intoxicating liquors is some- 
what below that of Great Britain, and we have among 
us a larger proportion of people who on principle, as 
well as from choice and inclination, abstain totally from 
the use of alcoholic drinks. 

This is one of the great advantages which America 
has over competing nations; for let us never forget 
that the mere money spent for strong drink does not 

begin to represent the grand total of waste which it 
causes. 

A brain unstimulated is worth five brains which are 
muddled and lowered by alcohol. 

In these times, when half-a-dozen nations are compet- 
ing for the supremacy, this id on b ex- 
tremely important. The contest henceforth is not to 
be so much by cannon balls as by inventions, discover- 
ies, thoughts, books, bold and wise enterprises. The 
purse will finally fall to the nation that pays its bar- 
keepers least and its teachers most. 


——_+o—————_———. 


DYING FROM FRIGHT. 

“The Right Honorable gentleman,” said the witty 
Sheridan, replying to an opponent in the House of Com- 
mons, “is indebted to his memory for his jests and to 
his imagination for his facts.”” The history of disease 
abounds in cases of men and women indebted to their 
imagination for their facts. 
Scores of men have died, but not from any disease 
save that which the imagination caused. So true is 
this, that it is humorously said that every physician 
keeps a supply of bread-pills and colored water to ad- 
minister to the hypochondriacs who seek his advice. 
An English official, travelling in India, was told of a 
native who died from an imaginary snake-bite. He be- 
longed to the native police and was quartered in a bar- 
rack. Justas the men were going to sleep one. night, 
this man cried out that he had been bitten by a snake. 
His comrades jeeringly told him to go to sleep, as there 
were no snakes in ths place. 
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Reassured, he lay down and slept till daylight, when 


the fluttering and screaming of a caged bird awoke all 
the policemen. A snake was seen making its way from 
the roof down the string from which the cage hung. 


“I told you there was a snake!” the man exclaimed, 


and fell down unconscious. 


Six or seven hours had elapsed since he alleged that 


he was bitten, and a snake.bite usually produces death 
within two hours. But the man died—from pure 
fright—ae his comrades and officers believed. He was 


He | to 


indebted to his imagination for the facts that killed 
him. 
So powerful, indeed, is the influence of imagination 
over the nervous system, that few people, if informed 
that they look sick, will not immediately begin to feel 
that they are not in their usual health. Reckless medi- 
cal students are related to have caused severe illness 
and even death by preconcerted arrangement to alarm 
their victims into the belief that they looked very 
unwell. si 
“I’LL NO TRUST YE.” 

Two centuries ago, in the Highlands of Scotland, to 
ask for a receipt, or a promissory note, was thought an 
insult. It would have been resented as quickly as if 
one had said, ‘I doubt your honor.” If parties had bus- 
iness matters to transact, they stepped into the air, fixed 
their eyes upon the heavens, and each repeated his 
obligation, with no mortal witness. A mark was then 
carved on some rock or tree near by asa remembrance 
of the compact. 
Such a thing as breach of contract was rarely met 
with, so highly did the — regard their honor. 

When the march of improvement brought the new 
mode of doing business, they were often ined by 


these innovations. An anecdote is handed down of a 
farmer who had been to the Lowlands and learned 
worldly wisdom. 

On returning to his native parish he had need of a 
sum of money, and made bold to ask a loan from a gen- 
tleman of means named Stewart. This was kindly 
granted, and Mr. 8. counted out the gold. 

This done the farmer wrote a receipt and offered it 





this is the road ye’re leading them. I'll neither trust 
ye nor them. e can gang elsewhere for money; but 

you il find nane in the parish that’ll put more faith in a 
it 0” pa oh than in a neighbor’s word o’ honor and his 


fear o 
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Special Offer. 


To any new subscriber, who subscribes for the 
Companion in the month of November or in De- 
cember, and sends us $1.75, we will send the pa- 
per free from the time we receive the subscription 
up to January 1, 1882. 





ANECDOTE OF BISMARCK. 
With a quick knowledge of human nature one may 
make even slight knowledge of a language do good ser- 
vice. Bismarck, when he was but a youth, displayed 
his wonderful power of firing sharp shots—with small 
arms. One instance will show how he managed to re- 
buke impertinence. He occasionally, when a student, 
took journeys to Kurland, and had picked up some 
vernacular phrases of that.region.... in 


Later in life, while sitting at the table d’hote of a 
Frankfort hotel, two young ladies opposite him were 
— on a lively conversation with the utmost sanst 
udging from their frequent smiles and glances 
<n and, more particularly, across the table, Bis- 
marck came to the conclusion that he was the chief ob- 
ject of their talk, which was carried on in the Kurland 
ee unintelligible to all the guests at the table save 
imself. 
Turning to a friend at his side, he whispered, “When 
you hear me addressing you a few strange-sounding 
words, take a key from your pocket and hand it to me.” 
At the dessert the free and easy talk of the ena la- 
dies became more and more personal, when, to their 
utter dismay, they suddenly heard their vis-a-vis quietly 
say to his neighbor,— 
*“Dehd man to Azlek!”” (Give me the key). 
He was handed the key, while the es, blushing 
and confused, rushed from the seats and out of the din- 
ing-room. 
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SHOTT OR NOTT SHOT, 





by a Southern correspondent. 


A duel was lately fou 
Shott and John 8. Nott. 
not. In this case it was better to be Shott than Nott. 


avows that he shot Nott, which 


shot nétwithstanding. 
Circumstantial evidence is not always good. 


shot my wid as accidents with firearm: 


it ma 
See 7 im 


would be not. 


shot. 
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OBEDIENT. 


but he once meekly obeyed-the Queen, and the result 
was that he became a happier man and attained to the 
premiership. After he had become comparatively rich 
the Queen politely, but firmly, commanded him to get 
married. 


Lord Melbourne ag then Premier) was a confirmed 
Pam des, and if the Foreign continued a 
helor, _—: would soon be a serious pred 

ambassadresses. 


“May it your Majesty,” said Lord Palmerston, 
“1 should be ont too to if Iknew an 
ioe oie y > hagas marry, y 


Hi 








Itis amusing oftentimes in a story—and somewhat 
confusing too—to see the proper and common nouns 
wrestling with each other, or the names and verbs 
mixed up, in the effort of the writer to be understood. 
Harper’s Bazar gives a funny illustration of this con- 
fusion in the following account of a duel, sent to them 


t in Texas by Alexanéer 
ott was shot, and Shott was 
There was a rumor that Nott was not shot, and Shott 
roves either that the 
shot Shott shot at Nott was not shot, or that Nott was 
be made to appear on trial that the shot Shott rane, 

ssible that the shot Shott shot, shot hott 
the whole affair would resolve itself into 
its original aga and Shott would be shot and Nott 


We think, however, that the shot Shott shot shot not 
Shott, but Nott; anyway, it is hard to tell who was 


Lord Palmerston was not celebrated as a courtier, 


THE PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES. 
281 Columbus (hicatios Boston. Spams free. 
paper. 


Mention this pa: 
Who wish to learn steam engi- 


TO YOUNG MEN neering. Send your name with two 


8-cent stamps to ks oe Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. 


both sexes at Oberlin Col- 

‘ese. Seem, Ohio. Over 1,000 

students. Instruction thorough. 

Zeligious ws nde, og) the best. 

low. Terms open 

Jan’y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 13,81 Address Mhdress 0.1. Mt ARSH. See. 

A specimen copy of the best maga- 

ye EE. zine in the world for boys. and girls. 

interesting stories of travel and adventure 

among wild beasts and wild men; pent and games for 
in doors and out; beautiful engravin 

GROWING WORLD, Fulton Street, N. Y. 














le pee AGENTS rn $50 to 
$100 pet week with the Walke J Flexible Foun- 
tain Gold 


Pen. No Gone for Ink. Writes Four 
Days without re-tilling. t-class men need a) 
Address WALKE PEN MANUFACTURING 








‘0., Hamilton, O., or853 Broadway, New York. 
AND GIRLS! You can make lots of 
money roped yf od free ence For 
aby $1 ome, postage, 
“4 aE Reape Sele itcards 
Hea with — which pe can easily sell for 

r. GOULD. 0 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 

VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 

R. V. Prerce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.: I had a serious 
Sipe of the lungs, and was for a time confined to my 
under the care of a sae: His prescri 








Mr. 8. ly. I aaah: TG olden edical 
. I comm our “Golden 
“What is this, man?” cried Mr. 8., eying the slip of Discovery,” and it cured me. Eom. yo 
ae oe temo a Seats JUDITH BURNETT, Hil isdale,1 Mich. 
“It is a recept, sir, binding me to give ye er 
gold at the rig! t time,” replicd Sandy. ° Bi RDS * BIRDS 1s o fg et 
“Binding ye? Well, my man, if ye canna trust is All facts on all birds. By mail, 25 
self, I’m sure I’ll na trust ye! Ye canna haemy conte, stane . Holden’s Bird M ine, en Iilustta- 
And gathering it up he put it back in his pid ted Monthly. Articles on New Bt is, Care, Fi Dis- 
turned his key on it. rw? . — s Anowars to coviespondenta 
“But, sir, [ might die,” replied the canny Scotchman -50 a Year. _F0s' cents. 
bringing up an argument in yaad of his oy wisdom, G. C. HOL EN Ld , aeT Sth’ Ave., N. ¥. 
‘“‘and perhaps my sons might refuse it ye; but the bit A Splendid Christmas Present for Young Folks. 
of paper would compel them.” GARFIELD’ LIFE For Young Folks! From 
“Compel them to sustain a dead father’s honor!” Log Cabin to White House. 
cried the Celt. “They'll need compelling to do right if £50 k. 10 Tiustrations. Fine Cloth bind- 


Contains Steel Portraits of Mr.and Mrs. Garfield, 
mie materialsfor this book were furnished by J. A. Gar- 
—_ his early associates, Teachers, "Pelee $10 Captain 

Canal-boat on which he served. 1.50 by mail, 
phen J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


GOOD MUSIC. 


and Music for 20 Cents. We 
wih in popes our ae in every home, and will pat S 40 
aa including the vocal — from the Comic 
of GNe THE ASCOT and BI IE 
cio, now all the e everywhere, together with 
arma tzes, Ballads, Songs, etc., and all anh 20 _ 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Pos stam pi 
THAWAY, 339 Washington . entees Mass. 


WEEE to buy Music, and Save Boney ! 
In the Gloaming, Full of Joy Galop, Em 
eee eee March qohengrin) Birds of the 1 Night, 
souly rothers’ galep. Boccaccio March, Grandmo: " 
id Arm Chair, Swedish Wedding March-Turkish Patro! 
oi Sexton, Black Hawk Waltz, Robin Adair. Trike: 
ham Ferry, Heel and }~ a Flee as a Bird, Secret 
Love Gavotte, anert ed Down, Fatinitza March, 
I Love my Love, Then von ‘IL remember Me, Dost thou 
love me, Sister Ruth ? (comic duet). Each 5 cents, 6 for 
25 cents, 13 for 50 cents. Enclose 3 cent stamp for cata- 
logue. Address WM. H. BONER & CO., Music Dealers. 
o. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, (Stamps taken.) 














. THE IMPROVED. 


WATER BURY WATCH 


— by us is the first reliable cheap watch ever pro- 
duced. 


(fh NV 





WE COULD FILL 
@ page with testimonials like the following: 
Amper, Micu.; Oct. 24, 1881. 


months 
“ it bas 


good time I do not want any better watch. 
ALFRED 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 









Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a dict for 
children it is invaluable. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 





I have carried one of the Waterbury Watches’ for two 
and have put it up against watches costing $15, 
kept as good time, and in some cases better. 
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An Offer 


Consumers of Tea & Coffee. 
THE GREAT 


| LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer inducements for consumers of Tea and Coffee to 
get up Clubs and obtain some of the many premiums 
which we offer. 
During the past five years that we have been established 
in Boston, we have sent from our store over 20,000 of 
these Club Orders. 
Below by a few of the many premiums offered: 

rder we send a Silver-Plated Caster. 
oavitha 10 Order we send an English China Tea Set 

45 pieces. 

eS a $15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish and Butter Dish, or an Eng. China Decor- 
ated Tea Set of 44 pieces. 
With a $20 Order we send a French China Gold Band 
= Set of 44 pieces, or an Eng. China Dinner Set of 106 
pieces. 
For a Price List of our Teas and a full list of Premi- 
ums, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME CGRISWOLD’S 





Dizi © 


AND SKIRT 





928 Broadway, New York. 


BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 
They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthful- 
ness and Elegance of form, and being made in various 
styles and lengths are adapted to all. Physicians 
recommend them, They —~ not sold by merchants. 
Exclusive territory Ladies make this a 
profitable and rmanent t business. Price $1.50, 
and upwards. Orders by mail ei premptly filled. Send for 
circulars and terms ‘a ents. 

E GRISWOLD & Co. 

Or to General lane 3 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Madame K. A. GRISWOLD, Pinter 8t., Boston, Ms.; $ 
J.B. PUTNAM, 126 Sate 8t., Ning Ih 
J.B. WXGANT & Co., Fredon 


H. F. Kine & Co., | sid Main St. 


EVERYBODY WANTS GOOD INK! 


1.3 
York; 
Peneae « Dity, Mo. 





INKS I will send to any one for fifty cents a 
ze a eee the bri brillia wef op Ink 
1e leading penmen of the coun- 
BLUE, try, pA for which there is such great 
BRowN. demand. Ink cannot he sent by mail, 
bs and the express charges on a small quan- 
PURPLE, tit Bp ong ~ * ‘wi much that few could 
to buy it. 
SCARLET, Itiseasily made from the recipe; cost 
but a few cents to make a gallon; would 
YELLOW, | beavery salable article at a big profit 
anywhere where peopleare at = * deed 
RED, ular in regard to their penman 
Youn, poe and Boys wishin; a start 
WHITE, an ae ry on a smal or lar 
scale, now " your time! Rec ‘or 
GREEN, any one of the colors owen in th  aplend 
GOLD. in, only ten cents. Seventeen different 
inds, including the Brilliant Black 
* SILVER, . . 
One man says: “I received your ink 
Wumed | Gen ok, At tan befilionl hind, the bes 
e sa iant blac! ne best 
INK POWDER, | ink I ever saw. My boys have sold the 
ink as fast as I could make it, in all now 
INDELIBLE, | over and people abo deliors’ f wort. to neighbors 
e abo 
&c., &c. eno are the bee tg genuine recipes 
from a real ink man now offered to the 
10 CENTS ublic. PROF. GASKELL, Ink 
MANUFAC CTURER, care Box 1534, New 
EAcH. York City. 








CHASE’S 


LIQUID 
GLUE. 


Superior to Ait 
LIQUID ADHESIVES 
for Cementing Wood, Glass, 
Crockery, Leather and. Bric-a- 

_ Brac of every descript description. 
Sold by Hardware Dealers, 












Stationers and Druggiate. 
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For the Companion. 
INDIAN SUMMER. 
has tranced the carth and sk 


Acalm re: A 
The brakes are folded for their wintry sleep; 

Yet linger aniey sirs,—"tween stalks so dry 
grasses peep. 


The gray unpainted farm-house bathed in light 
‘Wears a new aspect, simple and serene; 
There is a fairy glamour round yon height,— 
Each distant scene. 


And like the sound of silv’ry echoing bells, 
These tranquil days we love so pass away; 
The turtles softly murmur; in deep delis 
Brick squirrels play. . 
The loaded wains stand round 
A vintage 
One butterfi 


‘ou cider mill, 
odor fills the morning air; 

y floats up to yonder rill, 

And poises there. 


Each rustic fence is lichened o'er, and now 
The Indian pipe and Led cornel glow, 
The red creeper wreathes the mountain’s brow; 
Witch-hazels blow. 


The latest guethns wave on sunny slopes, 
Where flitting bird and bee no longer stay; 
But soon wit oral pomp, like withered hopes, 
le. le away. 
* GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





For the Companion. 
HUMBLE HELP. 

Ignorance and learning, wealth and poverty, 
are conditions that widely separate men; but for 
all that, the highest and lowest depend upon each 
other, and their fortunes are bound up together. 
Examples like the following show that the poor 
can serve the rich in other ways than by bodily 
labor—as a simple miller taught King Henry, and 
a humble tinker taught King James. 

A Christian merchant of Philadelphia, who had 
recently suffered heavy losses, was hurrying to 
his business one morning through a blinding 
snow-storm, with a face and heart as gloomy as 
the weather, when he heard a peculiar, husky 
voice near him. 

“Matches, sir, fine matches; two boxes for a 
fip.” 

The idea of being asked by a peddler to stop 
and trade in the midst of a storm would have an- 
noyed the merchant exceedingly, his mind bur- 
dened as it was with troubles of his own, but the 
singular voice made him turn his head to look at 
the speaker—and the sight touched him. 

There stood a venerable old negrd, with hair as 
white as the snow that fell around him, bracing 
himself against the wind. 

The merchant felt in his pocket for the “fip,” 
and as he did so, he said, kindly,— 

“Isn't the cold too much for you, uncle ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the old negro. “I’m well used 

to it. I’ve sold matches on the street for seventeen 
years.” 
The merchant bought the matches, and as he 
turned to go, said, “It is hard work and small 
gains, isn’t it? I hope you have something be- 
yond this toilsome world to cheer you, uncle.” 

The old negro smiled. “Yes, sir,” said he, in 
the same hoarse voice, “I have a Saviour in the 
Promised Land. Only a few days more, and I 
shall see Him.” 

That simple reply drove all the merchant’s 
clouds away. He went on with a lighter heart. He 
had meant to give a little Christian aid and coun- 
sel to one more needy than himself. But he got 
more than he gave. 

We read in the Bible of a poor widow who fed 
&@ prophct—and how wonderfully her little batch 
of meal held out. There is something in the fol- 
lowing story that curiously reminds us of it. 

Early in the last year of the Civil War, while 
the Southern “Army of Tennessee” was on its way 
to the Carolinas, the people living along the route 
found themselves seriously taxed sometimes to 
supply the soldiers’ wants. 

In one place, Dr. McFerrin, Army Missionary 
and Chaplain at large, stopped on Saturday even- 
ing at the parsonage of a Mcthodist minister, to 
stay over Sunday. 

The minister welcomed his guest, considering it 
providential that he had but one—and so good a 
one—when the town was full of officers and sol- 
diers; but the poor man had so little to eat in the 
house that he really did not know how he should 
manage. He could feed the Doctor’s horse, but 
how should he feed the Doctor ? 

He and his wife held a private consultation. 
They had no flour, and they did not know where 
they could get any—for those were days of dis- 
tressing scarcity. Finally the good minister went 
out to see what could be done, doubtless praying 
that he might be guided to some friend who would 
help him out of his difficulty. 

On his way he mct an old colored preacher, a 
man considerably poorer than himself. 

“Uncle July,” said he, “Dr. McFerrin, of Nash- 
ville, has come to stay with me over Sunday, and 
I haven’t a dust of flour. Can you tell me where 
I can get some ?” 

The old man thought a minute. 

“You wait here a bit,” said he, “and I'l ran 
home and sec how it is.” 


In a few minutes “Uncle July” came back with | P@3s- 


three pounds and three-quarters of flour, carefully 
done up in a paper and tied with a cotton string. 


“We had just seven pounds and a half,” said 
the old man. “I'll divide equally.” 

The minister took the flour with many thanks 
and carried it home, and his wife made biscuits 
from a part of it—of which the Doctor ate hearti- 
ly. 

It was biscuits that night, biscuits in the morn- 
ing, biscuits at noon and night, and in the morn- 
ing again ; and the worthy Doctur ate, not seeming 
to notice that his friends did not act at all hungry 
for biscuits. 

The flour lasted nicely. Dr. McFerrin paid for 
his fare with two good sermons and his good com- 
pany—and his blessing when he went away. 

And the grateful minister handed the blessing 
over to his humble friend Uncle July: 


THEIR “JIBBENENOSEY.” 


Many years ago, there lived on the then frontier, 
a& man known among the white settlers as ‘““Peace- 
ful Nathan.” The Shawnee Indians murdered his 
family, and that cvent made him no doubt insanc 
and their unrelenting foe. To the white men he 
remained ‘‘Peaceful Nathan,” as he carefully con- 
cealed from them his deeds of revenge. But to 
the Indians he was known as the “Jibbenenosey” 
(the devil). He killed scores of them secretly, and 
marked a cross with his knife on the heart of cach 
one. For ycars he was the unknown terror of the 
savages, who, whenever an Indian was missing, 
would be sure to find him lying dead in the forest, 
with the significant mark on his heart. “Jibbeneno- 
sey !” they would exclaim, and fice from the spot. 

When Milwaukee was a small town, onc of its 
citizens, Colonel Clyman, was a Jibbenenosey to 
the Indians in the vicinity. Not one of them 
would remain in the town if ho caught sight of the 
Colonel’s face. The writer of the “Pioneer His- 
tory” of the city relates that he once witnessed the 
effect of Clyman’s presence upon a lot of Indians. 
They were lounging about a store when the Colonel 
eniered. Instantly they started for the door, 
glancing behind, as if fearing an attack. In a 
moment the store was empty and the Indians out 
of sight. 


Clyman’s bitterness towards the savages arosc 
from the fact that he had been nearly killed by 
them. He and a companion, named Burnett, 
started for Rock River, in search of land. Pur- 
chasing a canoe from a squaw, they descended 
the river and put up at a deserted cabin. 

The squaw’s husband and son, coming home and 
learning what had become of the canoe, started to 
kill the two white men. They wished to recover 
the canoe and to avenge the death of the squaw’s 
brother, who had been killed by a white soldicr. 

The Indians entered the cabin, where Burnett 
was making a The squaw’s son shot hini. 
The eo of the gun and a screech of agony 
startled Clyman, who was gathering wood in the 
forest. Looking up, he saw the old Indian ‘stand- 
ing in the doorway, making 8 for him to come 
up, as Burnett had shot himself. 

Clyman, suspecting no treachery, had nearly 
reached the cabin, when the Indian raised his gun 
to shoot him. The Colonel’s cyes were opened. 
He ran, jamping from side to side, to disturb the 
Indian’s aim, who fired, breaking Clyman’s Ieft 
arm. The son also fired, shooting the Colonel’s 
gun loaded with buckshot. The distance was al- 
ready so far that the only effect of the shot was to 
slightly pepper Clyman’s back. 

The Indians ran in pursuit. The Colonel hid 
under a fallen tree. So close was the search that 
the two Indians stood on the very tree and Cly- 
man heard them talking. When they abandoned 
the chase, Clyman bound up his broken arm, and 
started through the wilderness for Milwaukee, 
fifty miles away. 

Holding his broken left arm in his right hand, 
he trayelled all that night amid a pouring rain. 
Without a morsel to eat, he went on through the 
next day and night, and reached Milwaukee in 
the forenoon of the second day, where his wounds 
were dressed. 

The Indians were arrested, tried and sentenced 
to be hung, but the Governor of the Territory par- 
doned them. The assussination, his own narrow 
escape, and the Governor’s clemency made Clyman 
a bitter foe to the Indians, who feared him more 
than be ae a regiment of soldiers. He was 
their “Jibbenenosey.” 


+> 


FACTORY VILLAGES. 

Human beings who are totally severed from our 
common mother—the land—never really thrive. 
The country forms men; the city consumes them. 
An ordinary factory town of Europe or America 
is a painfully striking illustration of this truth. 
The mass of the laborers live a purely artificial life. 
Many of them, from month to month, never smell 
the sweet odor of the fields, and never tend a plant 
that grows in a larger space or in more natural 
conditions than a flower-pot. ; 








and salubrious that the kindest parents would 
seek places in a factory for their children: Might 
be, do we say? It sometimes is. There are fac- 
tory villages where human life is as pleasant, as 
orderly, as clean, as desirable, as life cou! well 
be in our severe climate, : 
What was the secret? Thepeople were in close 
and healthy relations with the soil. They had 
gardens; they had room enough; they could 
land on possible terms; they lived in the 
of natural beanty. 


We should expect to findan idyllic fac- 
tory of a century’s standing away 
down on the shores of Flint River. 
Feedage Aha: wh Bh Bene He 3 Tri- 
bune, says, that is 
ee Tegion; a 





Factory life, nevertheless, might be so agrecable | real 


hundred hands, chiefly colored women and girls. 
The homes of the operatives are erected upon the 
land of the m, and are surrounded b: 


shrubbery and flowers. household pos- 
sesses a sewing-machine and a cow, and raises its 
ONThe Set ieeele 3 1 
mill itself is arge, we | 


and comfortable. 
There are’a church and a schoo Se 
No liquor is sold without a written order the 
superintendent. The inhabitants are orderly and 
industrious; the girls modest and intelligent. The 
establishment, moreover, is as profitable us it de- 
serves to be, yielding a good annual income to its 
owners. 

Let us have more such factories. There cannot 
be too many of them, either North or South. 
When capitalists are about to build a factory, let 
them seriously consider whether it is not possible 
to place it where land is not too ms ‘or poor 
men to have a good-sized picce of it. The world 
is a large place, and there is land cnough in it to 
give a delicious acre to every honest family. 





or 


DR..HOLLAND’S FIRST POEM. 

The late Dr. Holland has been well called “‘one of 
the most successful writers of the age,” his works, by 
their wholesome attractiveness, having won thcir way 
to countless homes and hearts. Whether poctry or 
prose, fact or fiction, his were books that pcople read 
and p ts r ded to their girls and boys; and 
Dr. Holland’s demise is, therefore, a loss, not only to 
journalism and literature, but to the moral and social 
interests of the country. 

Like several other writers of reputation, Dr. Holland 
began his literary career in the columns of the Youth’s 
Companion. When but seventeen ycars of age, he 
wrote a poem of four stanzas, which was published in 
the Companion of Aug. 18, 1837. 

This fact is brought out in a Ictter written last year by 
Dr. Holland, to a literary club in Randolph, Ohio, 
whose members had taken up his life and writings for 
study and discussion. A gentleman, a member of the 
club, wrote him asking for a personal incident of his 
life never before published. In reply, the doctor sent 
the following, which is published in the Republican 
Democrat, of Ravenna, Ohio: 


The first article of mine that ever saw the light was 
a little poem of four stanzas entitled ‘James’ Tree.” 
A little lad, son of the late Judge Dewey, of Massa- 
chusetts, stuck a willow twig into the grountt of his fa- 
ther’s garden, which took root after the manner of such 
twigs, and grew into a tree. The boy lived long cnough 
to call this tree his own, and to secure its prutection as 
such, and then he died. After his death I wrote the 
poem, and it was published in the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, » publication still prosperous. 

I was then seventeen years old, and that was forty- 
four years ago, I took the printed copy containing it 
from the B og pm peeped within and then walked 
home on air. I shall probably never be xo absorbingly 
happy as I was then. Earth nothing like it—carth 
never had anything like it—for mc. I have seen my 
work in type since then until I have been tired of the 
sight of it, but I can never forget the great joy of that 
occasion. 


We reprint the poem, with its original introduction, 
as it-first appeared inthe Companion. 


To James’ Tree. 


The following lines are addressed to a willow tree, 
which was planted by little James D.,a short time before 
his death, which tree still flourishes in the grounds of 
his father, and is preserved with the greatest care as a 
monument to his memory. 


Bright, living product of that little hand, 
Which now lies motiontess within the grave, 

Which raised thy trunk, and caused thee here to stand, 
While o’er thy head the yellow branches wave. 


Sweet tree, I love thee, though I never saw 
The little one who claimed thee for Ais tree; 

1 love thee for their sakes, who gladly draw 
From thy sweet source his dying memory. 


Grow up and bloom until the chills of age 
Shall rot thy root and blast each waving bough; 
Still may'st thou be that fair and weleome page 
Which tells of him who is an angel now. 


Grow on and flourish, emblem of his mind, 
Whose powers now grow and flourish and expand; 
no rude blast thy happy station find, 
thee from thy stand. 
i 





= 
or ruthless axe remove 


Aug. 18, 1837. GC. 
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CURIOUS FACTS, 

Most people are familiar with the fact that a person 
who has lost his arm or his leg may have excruciating 
pains seemingly in the lost hand or foot,—pains, per- 
haps, that may appear to dart from finger to finger, or 
from toe to toc, just as fiercely as he could have felt 
them if the member had not been cut off. He may find 
bimeelf scratching his wooden foot to relieve’ the itch- 
ing! Different from this is the occurrence of pain in a 
part of the body at a distance from the truc seat of dis- 
turbance—in the head, for instance, when the seat of it 
is in the lower part of the spinal column; or in the foot, 
the seat of it being in the hip—both patient and physi- 
cian being often misled in the case. 

Unlike both of these cases, is an effect produced on 
one side of the body by an irritation applied to the 
other. Inthe case of paralysis affecting one-half the 
body, a mustard r applied to the sound side will 
often restore sensibility to the paralyzed side. The 
restoration, however, is not permanent, though it will 
last sé¥eral days. 

In the case of a similar loss of fecling often affecting 
hysterical ts, ithas been fully restored by a plas- 
ter to the sound side; while, in other cascs, a 

‘er takes place, sound side losing what 
the affected side gains. 

In the case of a healthy 
sibility to touch and 
tated by the plaster, it 
at the co 


We are in the main 
of nerve and 





nm, however, while sen- 
increased on the side irri- 
is diminished in the same ratio 
pom: 4 scts 
wo wo 
two sctsof nerves going to 





if they were awake. The following illustrates this 
curious 3 , 


fact 
Miss Sadie is a bright who lives in Clin- 

» near the oes oe One cold night 
tg oar te Bangor, Malm alii side and went to 
the next room. f : 











mate § ‘a drowning in the deep and turbid river 


‘ennebec. 

The mother had the church-bell rung, and all the men 
could be summoned in the night made a search for 

the missing girl. Sbe was found far from home, sleep. 

ing under an ox-cart in a furm-yard. During all th 

time she wasin a profound sleep, and was surprised and 

te d when she came to her senses, 


+a 
or 


EMERGENCIES. 

With the utmost precaution, a person may suddenly 
find himself in a situation where instant and correct 
decision is necessary, or unpleasant, possibly fatal, re. 
sults will occur. Some people at once comprehend 
the best course to be pursued, no matter how great the 
emergency. The ability to do this is not whelly a nat- 
ural endowment; culture developes it and makes it 
efficient. Its valuc, the following examples illustrate : 


“Waverley,” which appeared anonymously, took the 
literary world by storm. Soon after its publication, a 
lady asked Sir Waltcr Scott, who was strongly sus- 
pected of the authorship, if he wrote it. He at once re- 

lied ,— 

“ “If I did, I shall not deny it; if I did not, I shall 
never claim to be its author.” 

The fair questioner kuew no beiter than before; but, 
save with unpardonable impertinence, she could not re- 
quest a more explicit auswer. 

In 1818, Macready was bet the part of Ludovico, 
in ‘“‘Evadne,” at Covent Garden, London. Just as he 
reached the passage : 

“And with lights 


Caught from the very torch of truest love, 
I fired the furies’ brands,” 


he noticed tongues of flame protruding 7 through the 
floor at the left of the stage. ‘Though his part of the 
dialogue terminated, for the time, with “brands,” he 
continued, in 3 voice raised above its ordinary pitch,— 


“They caused a flame 
Such as you now perceive at wy kft hand. 


The audience supposed both the language and the 
flames “in order;” but they who were “behind the 
scenes” knew differently, and made an cxamination, 
which disclosed an accidental fire in the basement of 
the building, already under rapid headway. It was, 
however, readily extinguished, and without the slight. 
est confusion. The actor’s ‘‘presence of mind” pre- 
vented a panic, which woyld, probably, have been at- 
tended with serious conscquences, as the theatre was 
crowded. 

The eminent orchestral leader, Julien, owing to pe- 
cuniary reverses and an imprisonment for debt, became 
partially insanc, though his friends did not regard him 
sufficiently unsound of mind as to render his removal 
to an asylum necessary. 

Ile was, one morning, playing on the piano for the 
entertainment of a lady who was visiting his family, 
when he arose from the piano-stool, opened a large 
elasp-knife and rushed towards her, saying,— 

**] must kill you!” 

“T am ready to die,” she returned, coolly, looking him 
in the cye steadily, “but will you grant me a favor 
first?” 

“Certainly,” he answered, politely. ‘‘What do you 
wish?” 

“That you play me one of your compositions on the 


= 





piccolo.” 

IIe went to another room for the instrument, when 
she locked the door against him and rang for assist- 
ance. Within a short time he was lodged in Bedlam. 





+ 
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“WON'T NEED THEM ANY MORE.” 

“The better angels of our nature” often sing and 
smile in unangcelic situations and under ragged clothes. 
The Detroit Free Press gives the following passage of 
pathos in poverty, and of simple love in suffering and 
death. The writer says that passing along the street 
he noticed a ragged bootblack culling the bright blos- 
soms from a bruised and faded bouquct which a cham. 
ber-maid had thrown from a chamber-window into the 
street. 

“What are you doing with that bouquet, my lad?” 
was asked. 

“Nawthin’,” was the lad’s reply, as he kept on at his 
work. 

“But do you love flowers so well that you are willing 
to pick them out of the mud?” 

“1 s’pose that’s my hiziness, an’ none o’ yourn.” 

“Oh, certainly; but you certainly cannot expect to 
scll those faded flowers?” 

“Sell °em! who wants to sell °em? I’m goin’ to take 
*em to Lil.” 

“Oh, oh! Lil is your sweetheart, I see.” 

“No, Lil is not my swectheart—she’s my sister,” said 
the boy, as his cyes flashed. ‘“Til’s been sick a long 
time—an’ latcly she talked of nothin’ but flowers an’ 
birds; but mother tole me this mornin’ that Lil would 
die before the flowers and birds came back.” 

The boy’s chin quivercd and tears came to his eycs. 

“Come with me to the florist’s and your sistcr shall 
have a nice bouquct.” 

The little fellow was soon bounding home with his 
treasure. Next day he appcared and said,— 

“TI came to thank you, sir, for Lil. That bouquet 
done her so much goud, and she hugged and hugged it 
till she sct herscif a-coughin’ again. She says she'll 
come bimeby and work for you soon’s she gits well.” 

An ordcr was sent to the florist to give the boy every 
other day a bouquet for Lil. 

It was only the day before yesterday that the boot- 
black appeared again. He stepped inside the office- 
door and said,— 

“Thank you, sir, but Lil—Lil” (tcars were streaming 
from his eyes) “won’t—need—the flowers any more.” 

Ile went away quickly, but his brief words had told 
the story. Lil won’t need the flowers any more, but 
they will grow above her and the biids will sing around 
her just the same. 


+> 
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“DON’T BE HARD UPON HIM!” 

The spirit of the Master, who on the cross prayed for 
His cruel tormentors, was exhaled by a poor woman of 
whom Canon Wilberforce tells this anecdote : 

Not long ago there was in my own parish one of the 
bravest, purest and brigttest of the wives of the work- 
ingmen I have ever seen. All through her married life 
she had ‘been praying for, bearing with and forgiving 
the man who had sworn to love and cherish her. 

A short time ago he sct his seal upon years of crucity 
by raising his foot and kicking her savagely, and three 
hours after she had gone “‘where the wicked ccase from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

The last words she spoke were whispered into my 
own ear—“ Don’t be hard upon him when I am gone. 
He is so kind when he doesn’t drink.” 

They laid the little form of her peemantotete orn, in- 
fant by her side, and four other litle ones followed to 
the grave one more victim of the arch-fiend Rum. 
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For the Companion. 


JACK FROST. 


The snow-storm spreads a soft, white robe 
Across the hills and meadows; 

Jack Frost draws pictures on the panes 
With finest lights and shadows, 

The shapes of mighty forest trecs 

Just shaken by the winter breeze, 

Or pile on pile the mountains high 

Rise upward to a misty sky. 

When winter winds are keen and chill, 


strength and courage, and the barn was avoided 
for weeks. 

His mistress taught him several tricks, which I 
will tell you about. 

‘Whenever he is to be fed she whistles, and that 
call always brings him in a hurry; then on being 
told, he will sit up and beg, having the reward of 
a piece of meat; if she asks fora kiss*he will 
stand on his hind legs and reach up for that pur- 
pose; he also shakes hands in a very dainty man- 
ner. 

At meal-times if possible he will appear in the 
dining-room, crawl up into Dora's lap, or rest on 
grandpa’s shoulder, if permitted; if the latter. ob- 
jects, then other members of the family are tried, 
puss all the time purring and coaxing in the most 
winning way. 

Sometimes a paw appears slyly over the edge of 
a plate, and a bit of food disappears under the 
table-cloth; on account of this propensity he is 








often banished from the room, much to his regret. 


He is fond of brown-bread, corn, sugar-sauce or 
crackers, but only at the table, refusing the same 
articles and even milk and meat when invited to 
eat them in the kitchen. 

This summer he has proved himself quite a 
hunter, having caught ten snakes, which he 
brought into the house, two of them as far as the 
sitting-room, to the disgust of his mistress, who 
made him carry them out immediately, but he 
played with them until they were dead. 

A thunder-shower is his greatest trial; during 
one severe one he rushed up and down stairs, 
mewing and panting, with his tongue hanging out 
of his mouth like a dog’s. 

We tried to comfort him, but he could not feel 
safe until after the thunder had ceased. 

Puck is now over a year old, but still quite 
youthful in his feelings, and as fullof pranks as 
ever; he is much admired for his handsome 
striped coat and affectionate disposition, and is a 
great pet with all the family. 








He leaves his home upon the hill 
And hastens to the town below, 
Lightly trips across the snow, 
And perched upon the window-sill 
He sketches till the morning gray 
Warns him quick to haste away. 
He breathes upon the window-pane, 
And traces with his cunning hand 
Pictures from the Alpine land, 
Or castles tall and fair 
High up in air; 
And huge pine trees with feathery plumes, 
Like gossamer webs from fairy looms. 
’ Henry Rrecey Dorr. 
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For the Companion. 


PUCK. 
A TRUE STORY. 

One September afternoon we went in search of 
a new kitten. 

Dora had had several maltese cats which had 
all come to grief, one after the other, so now she 
wanted to try a change, hoping to be more fortu- 
nate in the future. 

She had set her heart on having a tiger-striped 
one, so we drove some distance in the country, in- 
quiring at several places where such a one could 
be found. 

There were black, and white, and yellow, all 
kinds, excepting the wished-for tiger; but finally 
we drew up before a large farm-house where we 
had heard that they had some young kittens, and 
to our great delight our hopes were realized. 

The owner was very willing to part with one of 
them, the prettiest little tiger that ever was seen; 
so putting him carefully in a basket, we brought 
him safely home. 

The next thing was to find a name for the new 
pet, and many were those suggested; finally it 
was decided that Puck would be the most appro- 
priate. 

For the first few weeks Puck required a great 
deal of attention, as he was into every kind of mis- 
chief possibie for a kitten; among other things 
chewing strings and partially swallowing them, 
so they had to be pulled out of his mouth, much 
to his discomfort. 

When he grew older he did many amusing 
things. He had a way when particularly pleased 
of walking on his bind legs, with his head cocked 
on one side, and his fore paws stretched out, often 
making a Icap at his mistress’ face if she hap- 
pened to look too steadily at him. 

One day Puck came very near his end; Dora 
heard a loud mew of distress, and hurrying to the 
conservatory which was connected with the house, 
found him in a tank filled with water. 

Poor Puck! His curiosity had led him too 
near the edge, and he had fallen in; nothing but 
his nose was above water, and he was struggling 
with all his might to save himself. 

The little creature was shivering and exhausted 
when taken out, but a warm blanket and the heat 
from the register soon revived him. 

Even this experience did not affect his love for 
the water, as he would go to the tank almost every 
day, hang over the edge, and with his fore paws 
splash the water in every direction; if a little hap- 
pened to be running from the faucet, he would 
gracefully toss the drops with his paw. 

Sometimes he seemed almost angry with the 
water, returning again and again, striking it vio- 
lently and wetting everything around. 

He was quite expert in pulling out whatever 
was in the tank; once he drew out some pond- 
lilies, and carried them off in his mouth, playing 
with them as if they were mice. 

Every open door, drawer, or box was sure to be 
explored by this curious kitten, and sometimes he 
was found enjoying a comfortable nap in the 
crown of Dora’s hat. * 

One day he was missing, and every corner was 
searched in vain; notices were put on trees in 
front of the house and in the village, and a reward 
offered for his return, but with no success until after 
three days, when the coachman to think 
of a remote corner in the barn, and on lifting the 
boards, found the forlorn little object, so weak 
from want of food that he could not cry, and so 
tightly squeezed in that he was unable to move. 

It seems that when the rolling door of the barn 
was closed, there was a space between it and the 
wall, which his curiosity evidently had led him to 
pushed him into so small a place that he was un- 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


‘ 1. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


see ee 
eee eee & 


In college; a man’s name; the title of a duke or an 


archbishop, and formerly of the King of England; a 


performance; in college. 


THE SIAMESE BOw.* 


Perhaps they were twins; 


They were two little dogs in suits of gray; 


And closely linked by a crimson scarf 
Of which each wore buf the brilliant half. 


Tied thus together, neck to neck, 

Each gave the other a friendly check 
Whenever one’s spirits rose too high, 
Or the other one longed a race to try. 


of 
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The ribbons ang fi 


For the dogs to follow behind ber back. 


but, anyway, 
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their haughty mistress filled the way 
the crowded walk; where they cleared a track, 














Very stately and calm and fair 
Was the sweep of the lady millionaire! 
And very subdued and staid and slow, 


But there came a moment not quite so grand, 
When the dogs shot under a peanut stand; 
And each one taking a different path, 

Drew torth the terrified vender’s wrath. 


Down underneath where the red bow twined, 
Snarls intermingled of many a kind! 

Till the tumult ended, ’mid twists and tears, 
By the fall of the whole on their canine ears. 


With a lowering then of her flowing sails, 
And a sigh for those dear departed tails, 
The lady drew her purse to pay 

For this animated holiday. 





Went the double dogs, with their double bow. 











Uplifted high from all 


* Fact,—not fancy. 





With a dog at length upon either arm, 


In front of the lady with sweeping train 
The Siamese bow set forth again. 





further harm ; 


FLETA FORRESTER. 











For the Companion. 
DOLLY PENWIPER. 
Pendolliec is a China miss 
As fair as any lily; 
And dressed in wool, whatever is 
The weather, warm or chilly. 
Pendollic’s dress is red and blue 
In alternating panel, 
And hangs from waist, below the shoe, 
In heavy fold of flannel. 
Pendollie is the little maid 
Who helps Miss Lucia Whiting; 
And most at school she lends her aid 
When lady Lu is writing, 
She keeps her pens so neat and clean 
That always they are ready, 
And always on her desk is seen 
In service bright and steady. 
Amanpa SHaw ELsErrsr. 
For the Companion. 
HOW MARY’S NAME WAS CHANGED. 

A great many years ago, as many as sixty Or 
seventy, two little girls used to go tothe same 
church and sit in two great square pews that 
joined together. 

They never saw each other except at church, for 
their homes were far apart, though in the same 
town; but they used to put their heads together 
over the railing between the pews like two colts 
rubbing their noses together over a fence. _ 

So it came to pass that they became very good 
friends and felt well acquainted. : 

They did not always go to church, especially in 
the winter when it was cold and the snow was 

One Saturday, when Mary Dodge had so hard 
a cold that she knew she would not be allowed to 
go tochurch the next day, she wrote a letter to 
Dolly Cook, and on Surday sent it to 
her father. 










ure 4 
by 


her. 
She found time in the course of the week to an- 
swer it, and on Sunday had her letter all ready 
for her father to take to church, for it was so cold 
and snowy that both she and her mother staid at 
home. : 
Dolly was only a little girl, and did not know 
how to spell very well, so this is the way she wrote 
on the outside : 

Miss Mary Dos. 
I suppose she thought d-o-g must spell Dodge. 
Mr. Cook gave the letter to one of Mary’s big 
brothers to carry home to her, and, of course, he 
showed it to the other brother, and they had a 
good laugh over it on the way home, and were all 
ready for a joke with Mary. 
“Q Nathan, have you got a letter for me?” 
cried Mary, who had been waiting eagerly for it 
allday. She had never had a letter in all her life 
before. ‘ 

“Not a bit of it,” said Nathan, soberly. 

“You have then, Jeremiah.” 

‘No, I haven’t, upon honor.” 

“Oh dear!” sighed Mary. “Why didn’t Dolly 
write? Was she there ?” 

“No, but her father was, and he handed me a 
letter. It’s for some dog or other. I don’t know 
whose, I’m sure. Do you happen to know of any 
dog named Mary ?” asked Nathan, drawing the 
letter from his pocket. 

“Oh! oh! do give it to me!” cried Mary. 

“How dare I do it?” said Nathan. “This letter 
2 ae Dog.’ That isn’t your name, is 
it 


__ Mary was used to Nathan’s teasing, so she just 
away the letter. 


Tt was long before. her brothers forgot to tease 








San hen several days to recover his 





Dolly was there and very sory not to wt Many, 


but it was the next best thing to get a letter from ,. 


1. 
In degradation; a sack or pouch; the name of a Brit- 


ish soldicr and statesman, an intimate friend of Gen. 
Wolfe; dearly beloved; to whet; the conclusion; in 


qa. mR 

e central words of the diamonds connected form 
the name of an English heroine, who if she had lived 
until November 24, 1881, would have been 66 years old. 


M. C. D. 
2. 


A MIXTURE. 


Sclect the first letter from a certain word in each of 
the following ‘‘old sayings,” and add them together to 


form the name of a great invention, brought into use 


the first time on Nov. 27, 1814. 
1, As reasonable as snow in summer. 
2, As tender as Parnel who broke her finger ona 
posset curd. 
3, Give him an inch, and he’ll take an ell. 
4, All bring grist to your mill. 
5, As merry as a crickct. 
6, As poor as Job. 
%, Set a rogue to catch a rogue. 
8, There is a bone for you to pick. 
9, As nice as a nun’s hen. 
10, As deep drinks the goose as the gander. 
11, As you cannot retaliate, best pocket the injury. 
12, As nimble as a cow ina cage. 
18, As grave as an old gatc-post. 
FRANK SNELLING. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Cross-words of equal length: 1, Mild. 2, Clasp. 8, 
Normal. 4, A very inflammable liquid. 5, Pointed. 6, 
A miser. 7, Propriety of manner. 8, An opening. 9, 
To variegate with cross-lincs. 10, All-creating. 11, 
Ensigns of royalty. 12, An idea. 13, A detention of 
vessels in port. 14, Zone-shaped. 

The initial Ictters give the name of a famous man well 
known in American history; the finals name a great 


Flemish geogra her. Both died on the second day of 
Deon the former forty-seven years before the lat- 
r ° 


4. 
LONGFELLOW QUOTATIONS. 


Take a letter from cach quotation, at an equal dis- 
tance from its initial letter, and the Ictters taken togeth- 
er*will name an archbishop of the fourth century to 
whom the 6th of D ber is dedicated. Nearly four 
hundred churches in England are dedicated to him, and 
he is the special guardian of virgins, children and sail- 
ors. 





“Hark! they play so sweet, 
On their hautboys, Christmas songs!” 
‘ A Christmas Carol. 
“The one, fantastic, light as air, 
*Mid kisses ringing, 
And joyous singing, 
Forgets to say her morning prayer!” 
The Blind Girl of Castel Cuiilé. 
“Love is sunshine, hate is shadow.” 
Song of Hiawatha. 
“Act,—act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead !” 
A Psalm of Life. 
“Only those are crowned and sainted 
Who with grief have been acquainted.” 
‘ometheus, or the Poet’s Forethought. 
*‘Ah! what would the world be to us, 
If the children were no more?” 
Children. 


“Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth.” 
Maidenhood. 
“Tt has been truly said by some wise man, 
That money, grief, and love cannot be hidden.” 
The Spanish Student. 
‘Happy art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked up 
a horse-shoe.” Evangeline. 
“There never was 20 wise a man before; 
He seemed the incarnate, ‘Well, I told you so!’ ” 
The Birds of Killingworth. 





Answers to Thanksgiving Puzzles. 
1. Sendeth, Porcius Festus, foundations, Unni, to- 
paz, them, Fortunatus, wh r, thing, Israel 

repared.— ‘Send portane unto them for whom nothing 
is prepared.” Neh. 8:10. 

2. Turkey in Europe, Turkey in Asia (on the map) 
and the turkey on the table. 








her about her letter, and call her Mary Dog, 
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MASON & OO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
TYPHUS FEVER. 


Within a few months there have been quite a large 
number of cases of typhus fever in New York. It isa 
different disease from typhoid, though once confounded 
with it. It has apparently been caused in the main by 
unsanitary conditions from ‘‘thousands of tons of street- 
gutter and other filth in the front and rear of all the 
houses in the poorer parts of the city.” 

The disease is exceedingly infectious. When it pre- 
vailed in New York in 1862, all persons whose duty it 
was to carry the patients from the reception-room to 
the hospital! ; all the physicians and nurses who had the 
care of them; and all but one of the clergymen who ad- 
ministered to their spiritual wants, contracted the dis- 
ease. 

Since then, however, the danger of exposure has 
been greatly lessened through a better knowledge of 
general hygiene, especially in ralation to the wonderful 
power of fresh air to neutralize the poison. 

Some physicians who have treated it question wheth- 





er the disease can originate de novo amid filth and bad 
air; or whether it always springs from an imported | 
germ; a germ which may long perhaps retain its vital- | 
ity and develop under favoring circumstances, as in the 
case of seeds. 

Other physicians adopt the latter view. One who is 
well known thinks he was able to trace the epidemic of 
1862 to a little girl in a filthy part of the city who took 
the disease on her passage from Ireland. Still, the 
question is a difficult one to settle by tracing it, since a 
large percentage of its victims are tramps. 

It can be stamped out only by isolation, cleanliness, 
disinfection and ventilation. Disinfection alone, while 
the sick remain in the building, will not prevent its 
spread. But its special nests are the cheap lodging 
houses, in which there is evidence that the sanitary in- 
spectors have failed in their duty. Few cases occur in 
the lodging houses of London. 


—_—_@—_—_——_ 


FAITHFUL SENTINELS. 

At the Yorktown celebration, several of the volun- 
teers who had served during the civil war were placed 
on guard at the grand stand. Their orders were not to 
let any one pass on to the stand without ah order from 
the “officer of the day.” The effect of their military 
training was seen in the strictness with which they dis- 
charged their duty. Itis reported that the President, 
who is the Commander-in-Chief, Secretary Blaine and 
several other dignitaries were prevented by the guards 
from entering the stand, until the officer of the day was 
called, who passed them. The following amusing anec- 
dote shows similar faithfulness on the part of French 
soldiers : 

During the siege of Paris in 1870, M. Arthur Rance 
was Mayor of the Ninth Arrondissement. One night, 
when a sortie had been made, the streets were crowded 
bi 1 age od anxious to learn news from the battle-field. 

With great difficulty M. Rane forced his way to the 
door of his ee there two sentries crossed their 
bayonets before hi 
“<n one can pass 4 here without an order from the 

or. ” 
I say, I’m the Mayor!” 

“That es no difference—you can’t pass in here 
without an order.” 

Thereupon M. Rane gravely drew out his pocket- 
book and wrote on a leaf,— 

“Allow me to pass. (Signed), Rance, Mayor,” which 
precious order he handed to the sentry. 
“Ah, that’s all right! Pass in, sir! 

imperative, you know!” 


——__——_ 
OUR TINY WORLD. 


Our orders were 


of somewhat over a hundred yards. In other 
it would want fairly good eyes to discern it at all. 

"We may — say, then, that the annual thermal 
loss of our own little sphere, though sufficient to melt 
seven hundred and seventy-seven ¢ubic miles of icc, 
would, even though multiplied by centuries of centu- 

» no more affect temperature of a 
striking of a match would avail to moderate the 
of Siberia. 

—_—__——_—_——. 


A SWEET STORY. 

It has generally been the “fish stories” that stood 
highest in the “remarkable” list. The following from 
Louisville, Ky., is more curious, if not more remarka- 
ble, than any fish story—besides being a good deal 
sweeter: 


mF A! woman residing on Keith Street was a few 
since much annoyed by canvassers, w r- 
sisted in showing her specimens of articles the to 
sell, but which she had no mone: a Eon buy, and therefore 
objected to ne time talking 
One day, a countryman came in with a box of honey, 

and while Leger pars J a — flew out and stung him, 
consequence of whic rot as some of the honey 
on the floor. The se pm off, as did the countryman, 
the room was vacated and the incid tten, when 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
A NERVE TONIC. 

I believe that Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is a prepara- 
tion of real merit, and valuable in cases when nerve 
tonics are indicated. J. E. Morris, M. D. 

Horine, Mo. (Com, 


—_—_s>---—- 
Premature Loss of the Hair 
May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT'S 
CocoalInE. 
The superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
consists in their perfect purity and strength. (Com, 


——_>—___— 
“Made New Again.” 

Mrs. Wm. D. RYCKMAN, St. Catherines, Ont., says: 
“R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. ¥.: I have used your ‘Favor- 
ite Prescription,’ ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and 
‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets, for the last three months, 
and find myself—(what shall I say)—made new again 
are the only words that express it. I was reduced toa 
skeleton, could not walk across the floor without fainting, 
Could keep nothing in the shape of food on my stomach. 
Myself and friends had given up all hope, my immediate 
death seemed certain. I now Jive (to the surprise of 
everybody) and am able todo my own work.” [Com, 





on the next evening on her return from work, the own- 

er of the oxy ee was surprised to find her room full 

< bees, the first one having evidently brought back the 
ve. 

Being afraid to disturb them at the time, she vacated 
the apartment and soon found the bees were y 
at work forming a comb, at which they continued dur- 
ing the summer until recently. 

he was enabled, by the assistance of some of the 
neighbors, to remove the honey > of which she sold sev- 
enty-five pounds. She sub getting 
the hive located on the roof of her dwelling, where the 
bees are already actively at work. 

By the aid of these ustrious honey-makers she 
rs now comfortably preserve her -— Sunday 

nes. 





BRAVE. 

There is always something great and heroic in the 
power and will to decide instantly what to do to save 
others’ lives in sudden peril—and to do it. The Dallas 
(Tex.) Herald records another example of quick and 
gallant action by a locomotive driver. On the St. Louis 
and Texas railway an engine had broken loose, and was 
running at dangerous speed towards Gilmer. The pas- 
senger train from the opposite direction had just pulled | §, 
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PERSONS pet ey | men’s and boys’ clothing from re- 
mote distances, by the samples we furnish, would greatly 
facilitate our efforts to serve them by always making 
more than one selection, as it often happens that we sell 
out =a 5 a lot of garments during the Sterval of corre- 
sponde 

‘As customers come to know us and our business 
methods, we are frequently entrusted with the selection 
of goods, and where we know the customer’s preference, 
as to color, and are advised of the uses the garments 
are intended for, with the limit of price to be paid, the 
chances are we will make as satisfactory choice as you 
could if here, Anyway if the clothes don’t suit you, re- 
turn them at our expense. 
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into the station and was standing still, and the 
had descended to the ground. 


As soon as he saw the loose and wild engine coming 
towards him, he mounted his own engine, and, though 
he had but a moment in which to think and act, ran his 
train back for a short distance, and then by a sudden 
forward movement cut his engine loose coach- 
es, leaving his *ngers out of harm’s way, and went 
forward with all his migit to meet the com ng engine. 

He stood on his engine until the collision occurred, 
taking all the risk himself. Fortunately, unaccounta- 
bly, nobody was hurt, and not much was done 
to the engines, though the loose one was thrown from 
the track; but that engineer, whose name is George 
Vansickle, deserves to have his name written in the list 
of heroes. 

It was the least tion that could have been 
awarded his noble act Leap i, © emgen 4 letter was 
given him by his superior officers of the 


—_—__—__—__ 
“MAN EATING SHARK.” 

A smart boy may put his high school education toa 
good use and give himself amusement, if he will 
observe the business signs of a city. Their flagrant 
violations of English spelling and punctuation indicate 
ches neither painter nor shopman were found by the 
who is supposed to be abroad. A joke 
by the Baltimore Zvery Saturday thus shows how am- 
biguous signs afford a chance for fun: 


At the old Dime Museum, the shark lately caught at 
the dry dock was being exhibited, and a placard was 
painted over a rude sketch of a marine mouster, which 
read, “‘Man eating shark. Admission ten cents.” 

Two delegates from Hagerstown paid the dime, and 
gazed at the awful mass of decaying fish. People came 
and went, but still the delegates stood up and waited 
——— Presently they went up to the exhibitor and 
sa 

“When will the man in ?”” 

“What man? Begin what?” answered the exhibitor. 

Mey will the man begin to eat the shark?” 
asked the delegate. 

“No man aint going to eat any shark. They aint fit 
to eat,” said the showman. 

“Well, I knowed it was a humbug,” shouts Pm dele- 
gate. “Consarn ’em, they put out a sign that they 
show a man eating a shark, and when you go in they 
aint got nothing but dead fish and no music.” 


Oe” Roe eneae 
THE ACCOMMODATING WATCH. 

The “go” that is in a machine is not always its best 
quality. That depends on Aow it goes. The Nevada 
man’s “rattler” is a good type of a good many time- 
pieces—and a good many human beings. An item in 
the Virginia City Enterprise runs as follows: 


A man of Capt. Cuttle’s build and general tone was 
esterday at work in front of the regulator at Freder- 
ck’s jewelry storc, with an old silver watch of warm- 
ing-pan dimensions. As he turned the hands of his 
watch about with a big brass key, a gentleman said to 
him in a joking w way ,— 
*s a fine, jhealthy-looking watch you've got 
dan Commodore.” 

“Well, yes,” said the owner of the watch. “I don’t 
know that she kee: any better time than this here big 
clock, with all the hands and fixins’ to it, but she keeps 
more of it. She’s a rattler to go. 

“You see me settin’ of her now and givin’ of her an 
even start with the big clock; well now, before that 
old bummer up there op the wall has waded throu 
twelve hours she will spin off from fourteen to sixteen, 
just as she poupene to be in the humor. She aint hand- 
some, but I tell you she’s just a rattler to go.” 


—_———_q—_—_——_ 


WHAT MADE THEM DO IT. 
_ Vicious facts freely prt ted and circulated are as mis- 

















Obscurity and insignificance have their 
Objects which get but little notice have but little to lose. 
Belgravia, quieting the fears of its readers as to the 
earth’s diminishing warmth, shows at least how minute 
is the annual share of sun-heat loss that a planet so lit- 
tle as ours is cntitled to. 
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For the Companion. 


THE COBBLER’S SON. 
By Oclia Logan. 

More than a hundred. years ago, in 1729, there 
lived a cobbler in the village of Steindall, Germa- 
ny. He was old, poor and in bad health. He 
worked from morning until night mending shoes. 
His little shop was just next door to a boys’ 
school, and he got nearly all the custom of the 
scholars. 

Sometimes the poor old cobbler’s. rheumatism 
pained him so much that it forced him to cry out 
while he worked.. But he was not altogether 
wretched, for he had a son whom he loved devot- 
edly. 

This boy was named Joachim.. ._He went to 
school, but not the one next door, and at.noon he 
would come into his father’s little shop, and:throw 
his arms around his neck and kiss him...Then the 
old cobbler would. lay down his tools and prepare 
their simple dinner. 

But after supper was their happiest time. ‘The 
poy helped his father clear away the dishes, and 
then they both sat down, the cobbler on’ his stall 
to cobble, and Joachim. to read the books. which 
had been given to him as prizes at school, for he 
was already a model scholar, and sometimes the 
teachers would look into. the eld cobbler’s: shop 
and tell him that his son. was a brilliant. boy-and 
onght to have a college education. 

This made the poor old man’s heart glad, and 
he would say to the boy,— 

“My good child, my dear Joachim, if I were 
only rich, I would made you a learned and happy 





» man!” 


The boy would always answer, “If I can only 
be learned, then we may. both be happy, father.” 

While the cobbler stitched away at the. ald 
shoes, Joachim would sometimes read German 
translations from the Greek and Latin. He was 
delighted with the classic descriptions of Homer, 
and he would often stop reading to exclaim ,— 

“Q father! What a wonderful world! What 
a beautiful country! What lovely skies! What 
charming , landscapes!;Amid, what, enchanting. 


scenes of beauty must these old gods and heroes — 


have lived!” 

One evening, he looked up and said, ““How much 
better this book would be if there were only some 
pictures in it—of Jupi- 
terand Juno, Mars and 
Venus, especially Ve- 
nus—it seems to me I 
always see her rising 
from the sea, sur- 
rounded by a@ rosy 
vapor.’”” 

The old cobbler lis- 
tened to his son's 
reading and his wish 
for pictares without 
understanding more 
than that his poverty 
hindered him from 
making his adored’ 
child quite happy: The 
old man thought how 
he could obtain en- 
gravings of Jupiter and) Juno and the. beautiful 
Venus rising from the-sea bathed in rosy dew. 

One morning, he went next.door to the school 
to take some mended shoes for the young. schol- 
ars. The porter showed him into a small parlor 
and told him to-wait there while he went for his 
money and some more shoes to be mended. 

While he was waiting, the cobbler looked around 
and saw several drawings on the walls.;. There 
were copies by the dittle students of ancient gods 
and heroes, and among them was the “Venue: of 
Medici.” i 

As the old man spelled the name out, he lifted 
his hands. with delight, and in this, attitude: the 
porter found him when he came back. » As he 
handed him the money; the porter asked him what 
he was’ looking at. The old man. pushed -the 
money back and: said hastily, all of a tremble;— 

“Keep the money and:.give me that picture. 
Don’t langh at mei I wantiit.for my son, who is 
arer s talking: about those ngngrinsg~ony. ot: 

ses.” 

“How old is he?” janine the. porter: 

“Ten years,” replied the old cobbler. “He is 
always at the head ‘of his class at the free school, 
and he knows as ‘much as the masters; and. if ne 
could only enter such a college-as this, Iam, sure 
he would soon become the foremost of the schol- 
ars. Oh, dear sit, do — —_" mage 
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arms filled with sketches. 
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“Here,” said one boy, “here are plenty of Ve- 
nuses and Jupiters and goddesses and heroes of 
mythology. Take them all to your son. Since 
he‘loves stich things, it may be because nature has 
meant him’ to’ be a painter, and we will have our 
master examine him.” 

The poor cobbler almost cried, he was so thank- 
ful, and told the boys that he would mend all their 
shoes for the rest of their lives for nothing; but 
they laughed at this and told him to be sure and 
bring his son to the college. 

The happy old man carried off his treasure, 
humming an air as he went. For once he did not 
work, but spent the day in hanging the sketches 
around the shop, so as to surprise Joachim when 
he came from school. 

When Joachim came home and saw the draw- 
ings he could hardly speak for wonder and de- 
light. He uttered a ery of pleasure and with 
clasped hands went from one to the other until it 
was supper-time. 

The next day, old Winckleman—for: that was 
the cobbler’s name—dressed himself and his. son 
in their best, and took him to the college. 

They were admitted to the presence of the rec- 
tor, Mr, Toppert, who began to examine Joachim 
on. literature and art. The good old man was so 
astonished at the boy’s intelligence and learning 





















































that he said he would admit him at once into the 
college, to be educated at his expense. 

Although both were so happy that Joachim was 
to receive a splendid education without cost, father 
and son wept at their separation, for the boy was 
to live in the college. ‘But that some communica- 
tion might be kept.ap between thei it was agreed 
that in the hours of recreation Joachim should al- 
ways throw pebbles over the wall of the college at 
the little back window of the shop, and that the 
cobbler should reply by singing a verse of a song. 
By thie iheans eteleytonld. know that the: other 
was well. t 

Evety opportunity was givens Joachim tastedy; 
to.read and to see beautiful objects of art. >The 
good rector allowed him often to sit in the library. 

One evening, at play-time, Joachim .as usual 
threw some pebbles against the shop-window, but 
his father did not sing in answer. This made the 


Lcould hardly sleep that night, and the next morn- 
Dp legene ene eres He a ees 
thing was the matter. 

The porter went and knocked. The cobbler 
said, in a feeble voice,— 

| “Break open the door, for Teannot get up to let: 
you in.” 


door came open. =) i+)! 
“Take me to the hospital,” ‘said the cobbler. | 





boy fear something had happened to him. He | upon 


The porter pushed with his shomlder, and the 


have lost the .use' of my limbs, and cannot wren 


‘When the boy saw his father for the first time 
in the hospital, he embraced him tenderly, and re- 
proached himself bitterly for‘ having left him 
alone. 

“Work hard,” said the cobbler, “and when you 
grow up, you can perhaps get some profitable 
place, and then you can help me.” 

“J will not wait so long as that,” replied the 
child, thoughtfully. 

The next Sunday Joachim brought his father a 
handful of small coins which he said he had earned 
himself. 

“How ? how ? the father asked. 

“By doing that which I haye seen you do so 
often. During recreation hours I mended the 
scholars’ shoes. I went into the shop, took 
out your leather and tools, sat myself down on 
the old bench and went towork. Besides, I earned 
some money by giving lessons to the youngest 
boys in schéol,—and I shall keep on at this every 
week. On Sundays I will bring you the money I 
make, and so you will be better taken care of.” 

The boy gave up his play without a murmur, 
and week after week worked steadily cobbling 
shoes, but his thoughts were far away from his 
humble employment. 

He had heard it said that in the suburbs of 
Steindall there was a field in which many Greek 





and Roman antiquities were buried, ahd to un- 
‘earth these was what the boy thought of, besides 
his father, as he waxed his thread and stitched 
away. 

Joachim now began to give himself a little ex- 


| we '@ise and joined the boys sometimes in their daily 


“walks. His high character, his superior intelli- 
gence, and that which he did for his father gained 
him the respect of the boys, and he becamea 
leader among them. 

So when he announced to them his intention of 
digging in the Roman field, all were eager to help 
him. The rich boys procured the necessary tools, 
shovels, spades, etc., and one day they set to with 
ardor to dig for the buried treasures. 

They had a good time turning up the earth, and 
the very first day they found a few small medals 
and fragments of pottery. When they showed 
these to the rector he gave them permission to go 
every day to the field and dig. 

So the second day the whole school turned out 
and marched to the field. They found an antique 

f of exquisite workmanship and shape. Now 
the little Joachim reasoned that this lamp must 


and he, began sounding for the tomb. His spade 
at length struck what seemed to be stone, and 
bere the boys began to dig as hard as they could. 

They discovered a tomb, with an inscription 
it, but-no sculpture. Clearing away the 


earth from the opening, Joachim entered the tomb 
and found two beautifal urns used by the ancients 
for holding the ashes of the dead. 

How the boys shouted and shouted again at the 
| success of their schoolmate. It was indeed a hap- 
}py moment for the cobbler’s son, and a triumph 
bape “seer aseerhe he was to know in the future. 





have been suspended at the entrance of a tomb, 


Arrived at the hospital, the procession filed up 
stairs to the little room, and past the bed where 
the poor cobbler lay. When told of the great dis- 
covery, he said,— $i 

“Q my son, my G3ar son, have I lived to see 
you renowned ?” 

It was indeed the beginning of renown for young 
Winckleman. 

The village authorities decided to send the two 
urns to the Museum at Schausen, and inscribed 
on the pedestal which supported them the follow- 
ing words : 

“Discovered near Steindall in 1780 by 
JoacHIm WINCKLEMAN.” 


These vases are still in the museum. 

It would make too long an article if I were to 
follow the cobbler’s son through all the hardships 
and poverty he endured before he became a distin- 
guished man. He went to Rome to study, andifor 
years lived on bread and water alone, but at length 
he conquered all difficulties and became so cele- 
brated that the kings of the time paid homage ‘to 
him. z 

He wrote many works on art, architecture, the 
discoveries at Herculaneum and Pompeii, and al- 
together was the most renowned antiquarian of 
the eighteenth century. 

He never ceased to. be a 
good, humane man, nor did 
he forget the poverty of his 
childhood, and this led. him 
to be charitable to all. 

One day he met a man 
who was miserably poor 
named Archangeli. 

Winckleman relieved his 
wants and made a friend of 
him. He showed the man 
some very valuable gold 
medals which had peen giv- 
en him by various princes of 
Germany. 

A short time after, Arch- 
angeli came into Winckle- 
man’s room and asked him 
to show him the medals 
again. As Winckleman was 
leaning over his trank to 
get them out, the ungrateful 
wretch suddenly threw a 
rope around his neck, and 
tried tostrangle him, so that 
he might steal the medals, 
but finding that Winckle- 
man was getting the better 
of him, Archangeli drew a 
knife and stabbed him sey- 
eral times, then fied, leay- 
ing the medals behind him. 

After suffering several 
hours, Winckleman expired 
of his wounds, June 8, 1768. 

His life from boyhood to 
manhood was an example 
to mankind. To poor boys 
especially his career shows 

what disadvantages of birth 
and circumstances may be 
overcome by perseverance, 
integrity and resolute endeavor to make life a suc- 
cess. 
+o 


For the Companion. 
A VISIT TO THE POET, JAMES MONT- 
GOMERY 


By Bay Palmer. 

The name of James Montgomery is doubtless 
familiar to most readers of the Youth’s Compan- 
ton, by means of his admirable hymns, so many 
of which are found in our best manuals of song. 
Not so many, probably, are acquainted with his 
more extended poetical works, which are quite 
numerous and hold an honorable place in standard 
English literature. The generation to which he 
belonged and for which, immediately, he wrote, 
has flow nearly passed away; but his name yet 
lives, and is likely to live for a long time to come, 
in the memories and the reverent affection of those 
who appreciate the pure and good. 

We can only allude to two or three incidents of 
his early life, which are suggestive of valuable les- 
sons to the young; especially to those young per- 
-gons who, conscious even in childhood of inborn 
capacities and of high aspirations, are tempted to 
seek distinction by hasty and adventurons efforts. 

Mr. Montgomery was born at Irvine, in Ayr- 
shire, and was the eldestson of a Moravian minis- 
ter. He was placed for education in a Moravian 
seminary, where, having been left an orphan, he 
remained ten years in the care of the brotherhood. 

It was found, however, that he made little prog- 
ress in his studies. _He began to write verses at 
ten years of age; and the bent of his mind was so 
strongly towards poetry and kindred pursuits 
that it could not- be changed. When they had 
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tempting to shape his own course, with no knowl- 
edge ef the world, were humiliating failures. 

At about twenty-one he went to Sheffield, where 
afterward he remained through life. His educa- 
tion, because of his past mistakes, was at this time 
incomplete, and he knew comparatively little of 
the world. it was probably in part because of 
these deficiencies that he encountered various mis- 
fortunes and was twice imprisoned and fined for 
nominally political offences. 

But he passed through all his trials with un- 
blemished morals; and by his indomitable cour- 
age and perseverance, his manifest purity of char- 
acter and fixed religious principles, he at length 
achieved a noble life-work and won, along with an 
enduring poetical reputation, the a and love 
of the Christian world. 

The Prison Amusements” of Mr. Montgomery, 
written while he was in jail, were published in this 
country when the writer was quite: young, and 
awakened a deep interest in the man and the poet. 
This grew with the reading of the more mature 
and richer productions of his riper years. 

When, therefore, not very long before his death, 
I happened to be in Sheffield, I resolved to visit 
him, and found it easy to do so through a friend 
of mine who was a neighbor and friend ‘of his. 

He lived in « quiet and attractive part of the 
city, away from the din of business. Tis house 
formed a part of a long terrace, as the English use 
that word,—a colonnade, as an American would be 
more likely to call it,—a row, or block, of houses 
with a portico, supported on tall columns, extend- 
ing along the whole front. 

The situation was altogether a fine one; and it 
was a pleasure to find the good ‘old man so com- 
fortable in his surroundings in the tranquil even- 
ing of his life. He was at this time about seventy. 

It happened that my visit was at the very hour 
I would have chosen as most in harmony with all 
this. Is was on a delightful evening in August, 
and just as the hues of a fine sunset were fading 
in the twilight,—a fitting time for a visit to a poct, 
—that I called at his door and sent in my card. 

At a glance it was seen that the house was sim- 
ply but tastefully furnished, and impressed one as 
an elegant home. I was shown directly into the 
family parlor; and was at once strongly reminded 
of Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, whose two homes at 
Olney and at Weston-Under-Woo! I had visited a 
day or two before. 

The astral lamp was lighted and placed on a 
large centre-table, on one side of which sat Mr. 
Montgomery with a volume open before him, and 
on the opposite side a very agreeable-looking el+ 
derly lady with either knitting or embroidery 
work in her hand. 

Mr. Montgomery rose as I entered, and r 
me in a graceful and very cordial manner. TI was, 
most agreeably disappointed in his personal ap- 
pearance, having formed my conception of him 
from a dull, heavy-looking engraving in some 
American edition of his works. 

He was a little below the medium stature, but 
well-framed; his head rather ronnd and thinly 
covered with hair, now nearly white; his face del- 
icately formed and pale, and his expression quiet, 
yet animated and pleasing. After a few moments 
the lady retired, and left opportunity for a free 
conversation, into which the poet entered with 
genial heartiness. 

He spoke with tenderness of the kindness of the 
Providence which had directed his whole life. © Tt 
seemed to afford him pleasure when I referred to 
the wide circulation of his writings, and especially 
of his. hymns, in) the United States. ; Not> that 
nowyas in his youthhe “‘thirsted for fame. He 
had learned rightly to estimate that phantom. In 
view of his success, it was evident that he was 
happy in the thought that he had secured a place 
in the affection of the good, and specially thankful 
if he had done cven the least service to the cause 
of Christ. : 

I told him how in my boyhood my sister and 
myself had read together, and cried over, many 
times, his ‘“Wanderer of Switzerland,” “The Joy 
of Grief,” “The Grave,” and, other pieces, and 
spoke of the gratification it must be to know that 
he had been able to minister pleasure and profit to 
vast numbers whom he would never see; and es- 
pecially that this had been done in spite of hostile 
criticism and in the struggle with many difficul- 
ties. 

He assented, and added, that “poetry in most 
cases led her devotees through a life of hard- 
ships.” 

I replied that I could quote against him his own 
verses, and repeated to him the following stanza 
from a piece entitled “The Lyre -” 


Ly hace of my blocting bearst 
Wee wil never, never part y pleasure, 
The Mises sone ar Set though born, 

“Ah?” he exclaimed, when I had finished, “I 
wrote that when I was young and romantic, and 
did not know any betters” GAO He Saeagteed ened: 
ly at the turn. : 

He talked-on various subjects for half an hour 
or more, with theease atid fimiliarity of an’ old 
friend. It was easy to perceive that his sympa- 
thies with the active world, especially with the ac- 
tive Christian world, were still both quick and 
broad; and at the same time ‘that the fever of 

place to the 


EARL enjoying through the clear 
atmosphere the vision of the not now distant glo- 
ties of the Celestial City. 

Mr. Montgomery. was never married. Yet his 
writings clearly show that he had very warm.so- 
cial affections. Perhaps the true explanation of 
his celibacy may be found in one of his minor 
eee entitled “Hannah,” beginning,— 

fond sixteen m: ley heart 
ee throbbed through every vein, 
I never felt so sweet again!” 

Bat just then he suffered severe adversities 
‘which, in his dejection, he could not ask his. Han- 
nah to share, and so he waited for brighter days. 
They came at length. Then he setout to visit her 
in the eager hope that his wishes might be real- 
ized. But he writes as follows; 

a saw the village steeple rise,— * 
Phe temal bella yoog amest aun wears’ 
My fond heart listened in my ear. 

“T reached the hamlet; all was gay; 

T love a rustic holiday 

I meta w _ stepped aside: 

Tt passed; my Han was the bride! 


“There is a grief that cannot feel; 

It leaves a wound that will not heal. 

M boars grew, cold; it felt not then, 
nen Lit cease'to feel again!” 


man piss athe ¢ alle at 
tenderness at the thought that 
I should see his face no more 
this side the Father’s house 
above. 


companionship to be enjoyed forever! 
i MS a cing ger PN 
HAPPINESS. 


J thou ae afar forever? 
around thee here; 
Ont lente t to seize thy cladness, 
ppiness is ever near. 
L. M. MILLARD. 
+r 
For the Companion. 
CONSULS AND CONSULAR DUTIES. 
By Lnigi Monti, 

In the discharge of my duties as United States 
Consul, I once had to defend a captain against 
some of his crew. I will relate the story todemon- 
strate the variety of duties a consul is called to 
perform, and what a ‘responsible position he holds. 
A consti] is often obliged to decide very compli- 
cated questions; his decisions are without appeal, 
and he'executes them by his own authority, sub- 
ject only tothe approval or disapproval of the 
Department of State. 

A captain once reported to me that five seamen 
of his ship had refused to do duty, and wished to 
see me. 

The master of a merchant vessel of the United 
States, when in a foreign port, is required by law 
to give the crew full liberty to lay their complaints 
before the consul, either by allowing them to land 
and ‘present themselves at the consulate; or, if 
there are sufficient and valid objections to this, to 
acquaint the consul of the fact, and desire him to 
come on board. 

The consul, on receiving such information, will 
forthwith repair on board, inquire into the causes 


directs. 

T aceordingly went at once on board that ship. 
‘Examining the mate first, he reported that in the 
morning after breakfast, five of the crew, having 


obey ofders and retiréd to thd’ forecastle, saying 
2 Prgporr atari 9b a until they had ‘seen: 
‘the consul. 


fie tise onneed; Wiel that adong ‘dheea’ sil 








of the complaint, and proceed therein as the law’ 


had some altercation with him, had reftised to’ 


seamen there was a “séa-lawyer,” a 





seamen ; using set Ienewrisdga, however, to crente 
trouble on board the ship, and against the mas- 
ter, on some pretext or other, under the plea of 


seaman’s rights. 


Seamen have.a right to appeal to the consul in 
the following cases; viz.:.if the-vessel is,in an un- 
suitable condition to go to sea because she is. 


jeaky, or insufficiently supplied with sails, rigging, 


anchors, or any other equipment; or if the crew 


is insufficient to man her; or if her provisions, 


stores and supplies are not sufficient and whole- 


In such cases the consul appoints two disinter- 
ested, competent, practical men, acquainted with 
maritime affairs, to examine into the cause of com- 
plaint, who survey the vessel and whatever is 


aboard of her. 


If upon examination they report that the defi- 
ciency complained of by the crew exists, but was 
the result of mistake or accident, and could not, 
in the exercise of ordinary care, have been known 
and provided against before the sailing of the ves- 
sel; then the consul will order the master in a rea- 
sonable time to remove or remedy the causes of 


If the master does not obey, 
the consul is authorized to dis- 
charge the complainants, and 
allow them one month’s extra 
wages in addition to their pay 
up to the time of. their dis- 
charge. In cases of bad or 


Ah! how incomparable will be the society made , crue! treatment, on the part of the master or 
up of the purest and the noblest of earth, whom officers, the consul can also discharge a member 
one admitted there shall meet, and in whom find or members of the crew from the ship, exacting 


three months’ extra wages. 


In this case, however, the five seamen had been 
| guilty of insubordination by refusing to obey or- 
| ders before appealing to the consul, which they 
| had no right to do. Therefore, when I had them 
all before me in the cabin without the presence of 
the captain or any of the officers, I stated to them: 
| thgt I would inquire into ther complaint, and if 
found valid, I would see that justice be done to 
1 ee 


once to their duties. 


Upon this, the ‘apllibie of te’ pasty, whom I 
recognized at once to be the one the mate called 
the sea-lawyer, came forward, cap in hand, and 


asked me whether he could speak. 
“Certainly,” said I; 
your complaint.” 


‘Your Honor,”—addressing me with a title to 
which I had no claim, but which seemed to him 
the appropriate one,—‘‘we have been five months 


now on board this ship", 


“Stop a moment, my man,” interrupted I; “you 
must speak for yourself, and not for the other 
men. I shall inquire of each in turn. State to 
me only your own complaint.” t 

This took him a little aback.» He stared at me 
W moment, as if to divine the reason of my obser- 


vation, then resumed. 


“Yes, Your Honor. My complaint is, that for 
the last five months I have been in ‘this ship there} 
has been nothing but hard work and very little to 
eat. The provisions are of the poorest kind, and 
scaree at that. The mate has: abused everybody, 
using profane language. He has repeatedly kicked 
the cabin-boy, and struck Bill on the. head”’— 
‘pointing to one of the seamen, “and threat- 


ened” —— 


“My good man, I told’ you’ to speak for your- 
self; tell: me only what you ‘have to ¢omplain of. 


‘fia ay 


Ms dee hee eT" 


Has the mate ever strack you?” | 
Sooty me! 


“I came here to listen to 


and, to sum up the whole, Say tated an 
but twice since they were in port. 

After listening to his complaint, I examined the 
other men one by one, and they had about the 
same story to tell; and, from what I could guess, 
‘they had all been prepared to make the same rep. 
resentation to me. 

The man whom they called Bill stated that on 
one occasion the mate, after some hard words, 
had given him a blow on the back of the head, 
knocking off his cap... But the captain reprimanded 
the mate, and he had never repeated the blow. 
They all complained of the food, however, and es. : 
pecially that they had never had any gingerbread. 

When they had all spoken, I ordered them for. 
ward, and called in first the steward and then the 
cook, from whom I inquired regarding the provis- 
ions and allowances given to the crew. I exam. 
ined also the other members of the crew, and the 
cabin-boy, who all declared that they had no com. 
plaints to make. 

Upon this I came to the conclusion that there 
was no valid cause of complaint; or, at least, not 
sufficient to authorize me to discharge these men. 
Accordingly I recalled the five sailors, and stated 
to them that, having listened attentively to their 
complaints, and having examined the other mem- 
bers of the crew, I found no sufficient cause for ine 
to discharge them from the ship; but that I would 
appoint two inspectors, according to law, to ex- 
amine the ship’s provisions, and if they reported 
to meany deficiencies, I would order the captain 
to supply them before leaving port. 

As regarded themselves, however, I warned 
them that, having refused to obey the orders of 
the officers of the ship, they had committed a wil- 
| ful disobedience, an offence punishable by the laws 

of'the United ‘States; that they had the right of 
appeal to. the consul, but no right to strike work, 
or refuse the lawful commands of the officers, un- 
til lawfully discharged by the consul. 

Furthermore, I stated to them, that when | re- 
fused to listen to them collectively, I did so advis- 
edly, in order not to incriminate them ; for “a com- 
bination of several members. of a crew to disobey 
lawful commands” is a criminal offence, a con- 
spiracy, and punishable as such. If would over- 
look it, however, feeling that they so acted in igno- 
rance of the law, but on condition that they would 
all return forthwith to their duties. 

“I would rather go to jail than work any longer 
on board this ship!” exclaimed the sea-lawyer. 

“And so would I, and I, and I,” repeated the 
others. 

“And so you will,” said I, calmly, “unless you 
take my advice and return to your duty! How- 
ever, you go forward now, for there is nothing 
more to be said on the subject. I will give you 
fifteen minutes more to think on it; if, at the ex- 
piration of that time, you have not resumed your 
duties, I shall use my authority accordingly.” 

With this I dismissed them, and they left with 
a dogged look, following their leader, who w:- 
_| muttering between his teeth, “‘I’ll be hanged before 
I'll go back in this ship!” 

I waited fifteen minutes, then sent the mate to 
inquire whether they would return to their duty. 
They replied in the negative, upon which I told 
the captain that I would send them all to jail. 

“What shall I do if they refuse to return to 
their duties ?” asked the captain. “I cannot go 
to sea without my complement of men.” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” I said to him. “They will 
come to their senses very soon. Three or four 
days of an Italian jail, and the poor food they will 
get there, will cure them. They will be glad 
a to os ship and its fare, even 


r eae I left the ship, isa gave orders to 
arrest these five men and confine them in the public 
jail. 

By the consular treaties between the United 
States and most civilized nations, the local police 
is bound to execute the orders of a consul, and 
hold seamen in confinement in the public prisons 
till his further pleasure, this imprisonment not to 
exceed three months. 

In barbarous countries, however, the consuls 
must have a prison of their own, a marshal, 4 
jailer and guards, and have their mandates exe- 
cuted by them without interférence of the local 
police. 

As I had foreseen, from long experience in such 
cases, hardly two days expired before I received a 
request from these men that they wished to sce 
me at the jail. 

This time I thought best not to go myself, but 
sent my vice-consul, who reported ‘to me that he 
found them very indignant at the food they were 
allowed in the prison, and that they were half- 
‘starved; but at the same time they were still ob- 
‘stinate in refusing to return to their duties. 

» “Very well,” said I, “let them stay there a day 
oe eee oe eee eee T am 
sute.” ; 

The very next ont fact, I received a letter 
written without doubt by the sea-lawyer, in which 
“}they appesied to me for an amelioration of their 
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treated in oak a ee that they would enter 
a complaint and-scek redress when they returned 
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to the United Statés’; and at any rate, that they 
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wished to see me personally. 
Sailors are like children, whom you cannot rea- 
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son with when they are cross; you must wait un- 
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tilthey are calmed down. Therefore, I took no 
immediate notice of the letter, but waited awhile 





before I visited them to see what effect the low 
diet would have on them. 
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I waited all that day and the next, and on the 
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morning of the fifth day of their confinement, be- 
fore office hours, I proceeded to the jail. 
There, seated in the warden’s’ office, I ordered 
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who-acted always as the spokesman. 
“How long are we to be kept in this place ?” he 
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asked. 
“As long as you refuse to return to your duty 
on board.of your ship.” 
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“But this is a beastly hole, unfitfor men! We 
are starving, for the food they give us is not fit to 
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eat. They don’t allow us bat two hours a day 
for exercise. We are not criminals that we should 
be treated so!” 

“Now listen to-me,” I said, interrupting him. 
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“I speak to you all. You have combined to re- 
fuse to obey the orders of your officers, which is 
a criminal offence against. the laws of the United 
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States. When [ came on board I inquired into 
your, complaint, and. found it not sufficient to 
authorize me to discharge you from the ship, and 
accordingly I ordered you to return to your 
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duty. 

“This you refused; therefore, there was no al- 
ternative for me in order to protect tlie master of 
your ship and enforce his authority, but to send 
you to jail, as he had no means of keeping you 





confined ‘on board the ship while in port, which 
he hadithe right to do when you refused to obey 
his lawful orders. 

“fT have caused the examination of the stores 





and provisions of the ship by two competent per- 
sons, who have reported and attested to me in 
writing over their signatures that these were of 
good quality and served in sufficient quantity as 
customary in merchant ships ; and therefore, your 
complaint was unwarranted by the facts. 

‘As to the prison and its fare, I have no author- 
ity over the discipline and food of an Italian pris- 
on. As a mark of consideration toward the United 
States, the authorities, at my special solicitation, 
allow the sailors that I am obliged to send here to 
have a separate room, apart from. the native crim- 
inals or suspected persons, so as not to have them 
brought into contact with bad characters; thus | 
much I could obtain; but.as to. food, a jail is 
neither a restaurant nor a boarding-house, and I 


have no right to ask them to prepare different food | ¥ 


for my prisoners. 


“Furthermore, if you are under the delusion Se 
that by holding out against your officers, the ship fr 


will be obliged to go to sea without you, it is my 
duty to undeceive you on this point; for you will 
remain in this jail till the ship is ready for sea, | # 
but on the day of her departure, I shall have you 
conveyed on board in irons, and you will remain 
thus during the passage, or until you return to 
your duty and obey the lawful orders of your 
master and/officers of the ship; otherwise, on 
your return home, you will be liable to arrest and 
punishment by the United States Courts for ‘con- 
spiracy and wilful disobedience to lawful com- 
mands.” 

“Now, after this explanation of the law on the 
subject, I will give you the last chance to decide; 


for I will not return here again, nor hold any fur- A 


ther communication with you on this subject. 
Will you, or will you not, return peaceably to your 
duty on board your ship ?” 

Tlooked them straight in the face, calmly but 
resolutely. They all seemed convinced that they 
had better return to duty, with the exception, per- 
haps, of the séa-lawyer, who looked as if he was 
ruminating some answer, when I heard the man 
whom they called Bill whisper to him,— 

“Jack, there arc sand-hars ahead; we had better 
tack ship, or we'll get aground.” 

Whereupon, the sea-lawyer and all the others 
gave in; saying that they would return to thelr 
duties. 

T therefore immediately ordered‘ that they be 
returned fo the ship; for I thought they had had 
endughtof Italian jail-tare, and would be glad to 
get even unk without gingerbread. 
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That ing , the old-fashi country 
doctor of New England, is seldom met with in these 
days. Railroads and the progress of events have so 
smoothed him off that he has-ceased to be picturesque. 

Bat fifty or sixty years ago he, and his horse, and his 
saddie-bags—a travelling drug-shop, dentist’s case, and 
surgeon’s box—were only exceeded in prominence by 
the parson and bis ‘‘shay’’-—-hardly by the squire and his 
gold. headed cane. 

He had his trials. If human suffering called him 
forth, human credulity as often sent for some quack. 
He found the disposition to be imposed upon as general | 
as the liability to disease. 

Then, as now, “specifics” were advertised and the 
wonderful cures of the “Seventh Son of a Seventh Son” 
bruited abroad. The increase of graves in the parish 
burying-ground expressed nature’s contempt for “pa- 
tent medicines” and pretenders to the healing gift. 

But creduious folks would seek the “‘Root Doctor,” 
the “Old Indian Doctor,” the “Steam “Doctor,” the 
‘‘Natural Bone Setter.” They would take their scrofa- 
lous children to be touched by the ‘‘King’s Evil Doc- 
tor.” 

The country physician had his rivals as well as his 
trials. They were his brethren of the regular school. 
He was bound by medical etiquette to meet any one of 
them in consultation, but the more powerful law of con- 
trasts made the two antagonists, when they stood face 
to face by a patient’s bed. An amusing illustration of | ,, 
thie antagonism is given in a sketch of Drs. Biddle and 
Diddle, who years ago divided the practice of a Massa- 
chusetis town. 

on little old Frenchman had mounted on the tender of 

locomotive which was making its trial trip on the 
railroad then just built! Too much rum and motion 
tumbled him from-his seat. He was picked up uncon- 
scious, and two messengers sent, one to Dr. Biddle, the | 
other to Dr. Diddle. 

The two doctors reached the door just as the patient 
was put into his bed. Dr. Diddle, short, stout, quick, 
entered the room first. Applying the finger of one 
hand to the patient’s pulse, he passed the other hand 
down the stomach andlimbe 

Dr. Biddle, long, leah, eas entered after his pro- 
fessional brother, and felt of the injured man’s back and 
sides. 

“A broken leg!” exclaimed Dr. Diddl 

“ An injury to the vie ott rene wang Dr. Biddle. / 

“An r. 


for 
Diddle. 

“Internal injuries about the abdomen—probable in- 

ternal hemorrhage—liver deranged, patient old—muast 
die,” eoliloquized Dr. Biddle. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Dr. Diddle. “It 

is a clear case for amputating a limb.” 

“Te will do no ; the spine is injured, and the pa- 
tient must die,” drawled Dr. Biddle. 

“Amputate, or the patient will die!” thundered Dr. 














Diddle, 
“He'll ‘ie at any rate,” replied Dr. Biddle; “my 


theo: 
our theory !” exclaimed Diddle. But before he 
esd "aniah the sentence, the patient groaned. 

“Hush up! bush up, John!” exclaimed his old wife. 
“Ye might have known ye'a broken your neck, getting 
on that awfal loco foco 

Dr. Diddle was a strong Democrat. The woman’s 
remark seemed to reflect on his politics, for Democrats 
were nicknamed ‘‘loco-foco’s” in those B days, 80 he stern- 
ly asked, “How's that, woman ?”’ 

“I say, sir,”’ she answered, with the rasping voice of 
irritation, “that the doco-focusses ruin the country. 
The *ve almost killed my poor husband”—— 

ou are laboring under a mistake,” said the excited 
4 “Tt was the locomotive, not the loco- ae 
that hart your husband. The D party 
a our husband has always been a good pene. 
and I hope to cure him, ma’am—I do!” 

wbat you won't cut off his leg, I tell you, now, loco- 
focusses or no loco-focusses! Cure him with your 
salves and intments, but don’t you touch him with aes 
knife. He can’t hardly walk now; and he’d ma 

pretty figure with one leg in the grave.” 

That ended the dispute between the two doetors, and 
both de without doing ee tape for the man. 

en ee ; the man recovered; 
and his wife freely about the doctorses 
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DRAWING AN INFERENCE. 


An African traveller soon becomes an expert indraw- 
ing an inference. The native chiefs are seldom openly 
rade, but have a gentle way of suggesting anything 
disagreeable and leaving the white man to infer what is 
meant. Every chief through whose country a caravan 
passes expects the payment of “hingo,” or tribute. 
Yet it is always spoken of as an interchange of presents 
between gentlemen. If the present is not satisfactory, 
the ¢hief is not so rude as to tell the explorer that more 
is expected. He so acts as to leave the white man to 








therefore, for the traveller, ts to humor aeabla & 
their ideas and customs, customs, and to learn bow to draw am 


WASHINGTON’S FIRMNESS. 

The lamented President Garfield was noted for the 
possession of that moral trait which the Westerner in- 
dicates, when he says of a man, “He’ll stick.” One or 
two events of his administration are yet sufficiently 
vivid to recall an incident that illustrates the *stick- 
ing” quality of Washington’s nature. Washington, 
who was an admirable judge of human nature, dis. 
trusted Aaron Burr, as a man and a politician. He 
had-no confidence in Burt’s private or political ‘princi- 
ples But at that time Burr was a sort of political ido! 
to the Opposition in Congress. 


Gouverneur Harris was to be recalled Fy ysis! oan 

as Minister at the Court of France, and the Opposition 
coma recommend Burr for the position. epee 
mittee, of whom James Madison was chairman and 
James Monroe one: of the members, waited upon Presi- 


dent Washington, 
Washington listened in gee ot roe while “Mr. 
the r ped ah ‘When he 
had finiebed, th the President said, with studied polite- 
Fat: had been the rule of his public life never to 
opens J office any man of whose integrity 
igi comipieee bowed, retired, and reported to their 
constituents. They were indignant at 
the cold receptien given to their recommendation. Pass- 
ing resolutions strongly endorsing Burr as a men and a 
atatesman, they directed the commi 
present them to the President. 
When the committee again addressed the President 
and for the second time proposed Burr’s name, Wash- 
ae showed something of the anger that blazed out 

pon Lee at Monmouth. 

wey decision is irrevocable, gentlemen,” he replied, 
with the warmth of indignation; ‘‘I cannot nominate 
Colonel Burr. But,” he added, checking his irritation, 
tet >) ‘will nominate you, Mr. Madison, or you; Mr. Mon- 


Si adieoti ead ba had long since made up his mind not 
to goabroad. But Mr. Monroe showed by his manner 
that he was not unwilling to accept the position, and in 
a few days be received bis appointment. 

Wasi n’s rule ought to govern every President 
| making appointmen The least that can be asked 

aot g applicant for office is that his integrity is so as- 
that it will be morally insured. 
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